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oad but. simply a factor i in concrete behavior. Any: set of concepts employed ed 


‘to o represent and analyze s social structure must | t therefore be iaeaiaae abstract 


one an 1 emergent reality, is is not concrete, i.e., is not a separate entity | 


a a position, we say that it is in the sense 


vin the: minds ; as s well as i in the beh behavior of | the societal members; yet it is ob- 


jective 1 the sense of being cor common ‘to ‘many minds and therefore inde- 


_ pendent of ; any one ‘mentality; it is also 1 reciprocal in in 1 the s ‘sense > of implying — 


a _ rights and obligations which the incumbent of the position has with respect 
_ to the incumbents of other positions; and it is functional and pupae 2 ie 
of serving both a function m_{or, functions) 
poses) with h regard to the res rest of the structure.? 
wo ty pes of position, , Status i and Office, are distinguished byt the fackaboe a 
status is a position in the general institutional system, recognized and sup- © 
ported by the entire: society, _crescive rather than deliberately created, 
- rooted in the folkways and mores, while office is @ position in a deliberatel Pa: 


g created organization, governed by specific and limited rules i ina. limited group, 


pore generally a achieved ‘than | ascribed.* An example a of a a status in our so- a ts 


Presented to the Ohio Valley Socielagical Ohio, April 26, 1940. 

claim is made that all concepts here utilized are original. Indeed, complete originality i ina 
paper of this sort would probably be worthless. The aim, rather, is a slightly new synthesis 


Almost synonymous with Linton’s “status,” Chapter ' VIII, Study of Me Man, New 


a The conscious or unconscious Pili of the purpose, rights, and shsitadiaas of a 
position does not imply an awareness of the actual function, nor does it imply ¢ on the part of — 
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Station, and Stratum. The broadest and most cer — 
> Stratum. The broadest and most central concept a 
—| 
ction between these two was worked out by Talcott Parsons, Robert K. ¥ 


\MER REVI TEW 


e University of Arizona. a! It can be seen that holding ar 7 ; 
= 


a status, and s status help one purl an 


organization n of which the office is is a a part, as well ¢ as in the imports 
of the ‘particular office within this organization. 
often a matter 0 of status and office both, the first when viewed from the — 7 
standpoint of the general public, the : second when viewed from the stand-_ 
point of the particular business or agency. 
ae Since any individual fills not one but ‘many positions, and sinc 


society ¢ certain positions te tend to adhere | to one another i r in the s same ‘person, s 


may y speak of Station, » meaning a cluster of positions 18 which may y be com- 


— 


tuses in hae 
=: as a locus, e.g., “aristocrat.” The name for a station is often derived _ 
_ from one of the major positions constituting it. ‘For i instance, we sometimes id 


the “landowning class,” by which we 1 mean more simply 


pen to n to be : associated with landowning | but are not necessarily a part of it. a 
li may own no land and still be a member of the landowning class, be- 
cause he has all other which landowners in the given society gener- 


ally have; and contrariwise, a man may own land without being a a member 
ie the landowning class. Furthermore, the particular | position which gives . 


is ame to the whole s station may r not t itself be uniform; it may be really a name 
a class of | positions is which are roughly similar-and which tend to yethe 
a ‘same associated positions. Thus doctor, lawyer, and professor are : if- 
_ rent occupational statuses, but are on about the same level of e ev hrs 


and | accompanied by similar allied positions. A common name is thet 


- 


iver  “profe: al.’ 
\4 n | them which h designates a station, 1, namely ‘ “pr ‘ofession co 


may asa a Stratum, a , mass of persons ina given society enjoy- - 


rm carries an nels ation of rank i in a 


_socie 


‘Status” is not esd here in the sense - of general iia in the community, but rath er 
in the sense of a specific position. A person’s general standing t isa product * all his pees 
is taken care of by other 


‘ "hy 


— 
— 
Whereas a status or office defines one’s position sition (the logi 
sector of social interaction, a station defines one’s ak 
total of one’s major positions) in the structure. In common s ¥ 
| = 
oth 
falls 
ed nc 
ba — 2 secon 
ha 
y of strata, and presumably cessarily 
ty. It implies like interests and common problems, but = 
idarity.\ types of strata, e.g., caste and class, may Li 


Role a and Personality. F 


“t the. dynamic aspect ‘of position, and a as such is always i influenced by — 
ee other than the stipulations of the position itself; hence it contains, from the 
point of view of structure, a certain element of novelty and wayredictanil 


+ 


; | By Positional (or Structural) Personality i is meant the personinso faras 
heisa product of the sum-total of positions which he occupies.’ Every con nerete 
“individual i is obviously constituted by something more than his statuses. e 7 
Sociologists have been accused of identifying the ‘structural personality 
_ with the concrete ‘individual, ® but this : seems a false a accusation, for the socio- 3 
logical approach to personality consists precisely i in viewing ig the individual | 
as if he were determined solely by his location in the social structure. so “om 
- sheer knowledge of of the statuses, without ever having seen the flesh-ar 
= incumbent, one could construct the positional personality. This is 
an n oversimplification but : ‘simply a legitimate mode ¢ of f abstraction; in fact, 


positions capable of being attached to one person is 


"oe Role Personality is meant the i7 individual as the sum total of roles which 


an plays. Since ce the role i is the co concrete behavior i in cgnnection on with a pe a position, . 
role personality is is the product 0 t of three factor The first one is 1 the poi, 
‘tions which the individual occupies. s)\ The term ‘ ‘role’”’ is ; meaningless without 
tt implication that the individual i is érying, or is expected to try, to carry ‘a 


ticular way in n which a given ‘individual falls short of f performing the s stipu- 


4 lated patterns. If the individual falls el short, h he does not 0 t occupy , 


& norm, is due to factors other than the position or s tatus itself. | The gaa 
‘second historic is the cumulative experience of the individual erson ’s 


habit sys 
factor is ey aenetic of the individual a 
Mead, Mind, Self, a and 173- 58 Chicago, 1934. What Mead calls the 
a s “me’”’ is the internally perceived position, while the “I” is the actual behavior in the position 


The response to that situation as it appears in his immediate experience is uncertain, and it | 
that which constitutes the (page 175), 


Linton, employs the term ‘status to mean the | same thing 
8 


falls short to some extent, or at least manifests variations the 


= 2 
nality structure to social structure in terms of three phases of personality 
oF 
q 
| 
— 
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traits. his, like the structural personality, i is an abstrac- 


he comes nearest to ‘representing the — 


to onality, and vice versa. The integration of the one, — to a point, is 4 
= rs of the integration of the other. Statuses are ‘internal as  well'es 


external and hence — an important clement i in the psy chic unity we call 


between | ‘socia 


unity of person occupying the station will be weakened oc- 
_cupies all positions in a culture, but everyone occupies many, and these must’ 
have some com atibilit ‘In these terms, we may discern a sociolo ical ap- 
ern a gical ap- 


to > mental o order and disorder. 
Prestige; Esteem, and ‘Rank. The essence of stratification is is the unequal 


it has to do with social structure, Ley , it attaches | to othe 
sangre station, or or stratum, in in | abstraction from the -person#? ee 


individual’ prestige, because it arises s only | from thé’statuses and of- 
oy 


he occupies, is only a part of | his total worth i in others, for 


eas! 


lig ‘scale. To. a point in an ESTEEM scale, we use the term 


4 


acre > Conditions, Means, and Ends. )Unless the concepts given . thus far are to 


rd ea stiff and wooden, it is s necessary to > supplement them w with others 


—— the structure of individual motivation. This will provide a more = 


“individual,” as dis 


Prestige interesting derivati According to Webster: ‘ from L., 


— 


= 
— 
institutional levels of abstraction. It 1s Since itisin 
‘tors on the genetic and inst “personality” in a concrete sense. Sin he « 
| J 
= 
value attached to any given status or office, or combina 
= 
= 
combination of roles we call Es of his behavior in that position, =." varyi 
— steem. Esteem is thus always itself but to the success or failure in — + ae bsta 
im 


amic of he between organi- 
nd conduct, and will help solve the troublesome snares of solidar- : 


An Act can be analyzed ii in terms of four ‘elements: an End, 

State of affairs toward which the * process of action is aimed; (2)a a set of Condi- 
“tions, aspects of the situation over which the actor has no control; (3) a set of 

aa Means, aspects of the situation over which the actor does have control and which a 

he can ubilize to bring about the end; and (4) some Mode of Relationship be- 

these we may add ‘Sentiment or Value, meaning the attitude which de- 

a fines a thing as desirable or undesirable and therefore explains the choice be- 
Such concepts as end and value, however, must be carefully distinguished ey 
from function. Function may be defined as a contribution to the existence of a 4 ; 

given unity, and may b be negative: or positive. T ‘The given unity may be an 

dual, a group, or a 1 society. When end function correspond, we 

havea Purposed Function, otherwise a Non-purposed or a Latent Function 

4 Act and position, | as defined here, both designate abstractions. The ri rela. 
tion between the two is difficult but necessary to state. Since a status re- 
quires an incumbent or actor, the requirement 


out only insofar as they become somebody’ s ends. ' The ¥ ways it in’ n which ae 


_ become ends for the : actor are many and subtle . The requirements may be 


taken simply as a matter of ultimate obligation, | , or perhaps rationalized i in 
tems of a mythical reality; taken as necessary means to ends implicit i in the: 
actor’ s other statuses; or taken ‘as necessary means for ' attaining certain 
advantages which the status provides, since each position c connotes rights 


fe 
We 


= 


well as duties. The master stroke of institutional motivation, however, i is gee 


z achieved by the distribution of esteem. Esteem, being a 1 generalized reward 


for th the faithful or r skilful performance of positional mandates, i is a er 
timmalant to effort. he actor, of is limited certain conditio n 


in case normative limitations which : are often defined a as 


“part of the status, he is tabooed from exercising ‘too ‘much ingenuity. 
Though limited, the means at his disposal do permit some choice. It is here, 
a in exercising this choice, that factors outside the position itself influence his 
on _achievement and hence his esteem. As part of his choice m may be the kind of 


‘oo 41 The conception of action and its elements is irl, with slight modifications, from 
Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, esp. 44-45, 


Bake. Sentiment i is a slightly broader term, for i it implies the generai er Os of feeling 


- 
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— 

is 
€ 
| 
4 
— 
, is thus characterized by increasing specificity. 
‘a7 — ‘obert K. Merton, in unpublished work, uses the term “manifest function” for the i 


_ which will prevail between the ends and means of the status. 


_ The kind of end tends to condition the kind of means utilized, but the pc possi- = 
bilities vary from rational-intrinsic, to highly nonrational-symbolic con-— 
nections. In sum, the elements of action afford a way of yzing the dy- 
of ‘social structure, while social structure affords a way of 
‘visualizing the framework w within which alone action can take place. Three 
' problems of immediate concern to us (solidarity i ina | stratified structure, the _ 


See of power, and the hierarchic evaluation of positions) c can be und a 


m stood: the writer believes, only with the help of the action schema and nll a 


sis. Let us take these problems i in order. 


Solidarity i in Stratified Order. Because vi values and are purely men- 


| 


tal, it is anthropomorphic to ‘think ¢ of “ society” "as having them. Yet, aswe 
; 
ha 
and. this i integration is ‘instrumented ‘through ‘onde means. The 
mbers of an aggregate organized i in a given social structure must and do © 
ssess common ends and e. , ends which a certain -desir- £ 


o not spring sais n the g genetic personality but only hem 
the ‘structural personality. given to the individual by communication. — 
are individual i in the sense that only individual minds can — ‘them but 


in in common. give: rise ‘to > competition if they are to common 


i? ends and values; to conflict if they a are not so § subservient. Competition, = 


ae not conflict, hes contributes to a more inclusive codperation, which oper- — 
a ates as a set of brakes and limits upon the pursuit of mutually exclusive ends # 
with scarce means. Taking a an entire system into account, ‘the phras “com 
petitive codperation” is nota misnomer. 


| Solidarity therefore implies a system of statuses and offices in which th 


institutionally ¢ defined ends and values. are either common and ultimate x 
‘else a are instrumental to common and ultimate | ones, and in which individ-— 
7 wale are so socialized that the institutional ends, i.e., the ends of the struc-_ a 
‘tural personality, become their ends, ie., the ends of the role personality. 
The « common ‘values define the n major prestige system of the s society. Con 
"sequently, in a solidaristic stratified order, the relative ranking of the strata” 
is agreed upon, thus i insuring -codperation, reciprocity, and peace between — 
a the members| of different strata. The particular values and ends of certain © 
"strata, as distinct from others, must therefore be intermediate rather — 


a ultimate. _ They serve to create ‘solidarity t between the memb 


— 
| 
| 
| 
— | 
and 
| 
— 
| 
adject 
|) obi 

| 

ia . ntermediate, they do not upset the dominant evaluation of the whole so- = He 
ciety. In fact, the ultimate common values recognize and call for divergent direct a 


7 


as these rather | than ultimate. ‘Social systems di differ 


in the extent of subordination of intermediate divergences to ultimate « com- 


mon values but it seems certain that there i is always s, except ina society ty be- a? 


a coming anomique, s some such subordination. This i is true in n spite of the f fact i 
that: the pres im- 

self to the invidious common judgn 

q that there is always somebody lower than | he. are 


al exclusive forms of adjustment significant | for si stratum solidarity. 
— () On the one hand, each person is encouraged to improve e his station. The} 

a judgment as to his worth is therefore not crushing, because eventually he 


may be worth more. Stratum solidarity is thus by competition | be- 


self-improvement, though avowedly possible, is is not actually possible 


members | of a stratum because the ‘means are not available, then either 


stratum n solidarity or stratum anomie ie may arise. “ This bespeaks, if i it o occurs, 


a fundamental disjointedness in the structure, and any solidarity it creates _ 
may be called Militant or Revolutionary Stratum Solidarity. (2) On the other 4 
aa hand, individuals may be so fixed in their station that they have no chance ; 


a and hence no goal for self-improvement, 


tion is center ed on fulfilling | the requirements ‘of their station as best = 


can, and their satisfaction i is derived from the favorable ¢ estimation of con-, 


formity. In short, esteem is made to compensate for. lack of prestige. In | 
i. this situation, common living tog ether may produce Peaceful Stratum Soli- 


‘Pre: um bly, in a solidaristic s society, t the differences between strata giv 


a rise to interstratum ‘competition but | not to conflict. The system of commot 
values and ends, implicit in the key statuses and in the general mores gov 


_ erning devotion to duty, take precedence over the differentiated values and 
s ends and thus perform the function of holding the structure together. 


__ Functional B Basis of | Power and Rank t. Power w we define as the determination 
~ % Such esteem evaluations, independent of the prestige hierarchy, are often generalized 
to the point where the situation in which action occurs is unspecified, as, for example, when 
z. someone is called a “courageous man” in a general sense. A common soldier, if decorated for — 
bravery, may retain his low rank and low prestige but acquire a high esteem rating. The © 
_ adjective “brave” may refer to an habitual way of meeting situations, implying simply — 
_ that the person, when confronted with circumstances in which fear is a deterrent to fulfilling _ 
the obligations of a status, , usually fulfills the obligations anyway. A higher degree co 
zation is attained when we refer to a certain person as a “good fellow,” or when we refer to. 
no particular person at all but merely to an abstract quality, such as “bravery” or “goodness.” a 


_ Such evaluations induce individuals to perform well the activities expected in their status, . 


_ whatever the latter may be. Both prestige and esteem evaluations are thought of in terms of ae 
rough scales and dichotomies, e.g., bravery vs. neatness vs. Soventines. Since 


| 
— 
— 
| 
—— 
— 


‘ 


be viewed asa power system, and in speaking of stratification we often “onl 
ise mind the general outline of this power system. Power, however, attaches — ; 
is | not simply to the structure and | positional personality, but also to the non-— 
structured interaction and h hence to role personalities. For example, power 
a: "attaches tc to the e patriarch as as against the wife, but the wife’s superior intelli 
_ gence and energy may negate it. Structural power is necessarily most notice- i. : 
= - able when behavior is chiefly determined by position, e.g., in formal legal vey 
_ telations, as contrasted | to (0 primary group relations. Sc Social distance bolsters - 


| The Source eof: Power w we define as an ny y factor which explains the ; possession a : 

} power ina given instance. Obviously, the main factor in positional power is <_ 
the position itself, an individual enjoying power because he occupies a cer- , 
‘tain status or office which gives that power; but this is a formal explanation. ‘a 
Pushing the inquiry back another step, we ask two questions: (1) F How does 3 
a particular i individual happen to« to occupy a fa | given position and thus « enjoy the 


pir. 
‘positional po power which it carries? (2) W hy does the position carry the power 


Ascription, ¢ denotes the of s status because rause of | certain external and 1 un 


denotes the occupancy of status by virtue of the ‘individual 
complishments. The most important - positions i ina a society tend to be filled by = 
ascription. Ascribed statuses set limits to the range of achieved positions for _ 
which an individual may compete and help or hinder him by governing the 


‘fluid means necessary for the attainment of position. Both types of acquisi- — 
"a few on of status are indispensable i in ‘social organization. A . Ascribed | status not 


a y provides a certain constancy in . the social structure but also gives _ 7 
pew of departure for the socialization of the child. Where reproduction is z . 


effected through a familial type of institution, the inheritance of the 


(either partially or wholly) is virtually inevitable. 
— (2) Ww hether ascribed ¢ or achieved, a status presumably gives power to 


4 
4 the e incumbent proportional | to ) the following factors: (1) the im importance of 


oe 16 Structural or positional power, as here used, | is similar to Goldhamer and Shils’ ' 
_ mate power,” but not synonymous with it; ef. Herbert Goldhamer and Edward AL Shils, 
Sipe of Power and Status,” Amer. F. Sociol., Sept. 1939, 171-182. ‘In the first place, : struc. . 
tural power may be a source of illegitimate power, i.e., a position may be employed to accom- — 
— plish ends which the position itself is not supposed to accomplish, as in nepotism, graft, etc. 
In the second place, there are always illicit structures, either in the sense of the structure of — 
an outlawed group or in the sense of a disapproved but nevertheless persistent pattern of 
areminnng strongly cherished ends. Cf. R. K, Merton, “Social Structure and | Anomie,” loc. cit. 


= fuller treatment of ascribed status, see Kingsley Davis, “The Child and the Social Structure,” 
= a Educ. Sociol., Dec. 1940, 217-229; also Talcott Parsons, “An Analytic ‘Approach tc to the 


a of Social Stratification,” Amer. F. Sociol., May 1940, 841-86 


— 
| 4 
| 
anc 


must be controlled by and the of such control. 
as _ The functional factor, in order to be utilized, requires a classification o 
See There is a sense, for example, in which the need of the human organ- 


ism for "medical attention is greater than | the need for tonsorial attention and 


: 


own. 
system are differential in their importance for the entire. 


aan 


is impossible to estimate and probably r much less than commonly 


ey believed. ‘This, plus the presence of other factors, makes it impossible to to 
a attribute. the power of : a position simply to its functional i importance. ce. We 


q = less power to the scavenger than to the doctor, yet the one is ocr dl 
.. essential to public health as the other. We give less power to women than 25 
to men, yet both are indispensable in the operation of society. sg sie fl ort 


“a 
; with the functional we > must also take scarcity. y of means 


“tle 


acquisition of such requires a Tong peri 


position (and hence great, the individual would 1 not 
4 be induced to undergo the long preparation. Moreover, the available people — 
may be scarce because an unusual capacity is required. Unusual talent, by 


¥ 


Ue 


~ sumably would 1 not exert ert much effort to s sift the population for individuals 


possessing | it. Frequently the fact that a position c carries little > power rand 

"prestige is s correctly explained by the | statement that ‘ ‘anybody can do 


that.” To a certain extent, too, the! caren of effort gives rise to scarcity of — 
personnel, but this is a tricky phenom n. The positions requiring the oe 
hardest work are often the least association of hard work with 
a powerful position is mainly i in the achievement of the position, not in the i 


performance « of i its duties, although hard mental 1 work, especially heavy 1 re- a 
Responsibility leads us to the next the breqth / 

and degree of control. Before going to the next factor, however, it should be _ B=, 

"recognized that scarcity may be enhanced i in adventitious A 
may require a long period of 


a any intrinsic necessity for such 


r. There is a sense in which society has a 
for the priest than for the salesman; . 
— 
7 
| 
tons re ara. if 
— 
Bee 
— 


ventitious 


4 


when, for some reason, an important is overcrowded with 


Posing ide and over gives one power, by 


are some positions which, because of their require the exercise of 


‘such con control. An illustration i is the office of policeman. His power is fairly a 
‘great within a limited sphere but ‘it is a sa delegated power ‘stemming from 


_ greater r authority; hence his real f power, r, and above all his prestige, is not 


7 oh "great. Interestingly, positions of high control over others necessarily involve _ 


 ascarcity value as well. If a great weed — are controlled, it follows that - 


Our assumption has been that prestige « e and power go ha hand in hand. This — 


rue in all cases but it would require considerable a analysis t to o explain 


| why. In general, the three factors discussed are sufficient to ) supply a 


"proximate explanation of the allocation of prestige. 


The Symbol of 1 Power or Prestige must be distinguished from the source % 


Such. a sy mbol is any y manifestation n signifying toa a beholder that such and such 


‘is for. for i imitation in which the form of the sym- 

Power Situation i is @ or set ‘of relationships in which ver is 


"exercised. . For ai analytical convenience, it: be reduced to two actors s, the 


A, and the Subordinate, In delineating types of power 


situations, some key elements are as follows: the en ends 
_of the two parties (are they mutually e exchisive, 


"party harbors concerning the other's 's skill and the amount t of 


social That are crucial elements can | be seen 1 from the 


is 
following t tentative discussion.’ 


mr - 18 The basic ideas were worked out by a discussion group at Harvard University in 1937 


the he leadership of The term “power situation” was not ot employed, 


ough not used in performing the duties of the position. Such a 
| control over his passengers, but not strictly in the authoritarian sense. Ihe 
latter implies a meeting of wills and the subordination of one willto another se 
— 
| Jom nassescsed hy each in choo: and means: and re 7 tio 


Ps First let us look at two modes of influencing people, in abstracti 


n from 
social. structure. Then let us see how >w society regulates : and controls the use of s 
a Basically all modes of influencing people can be reduced to. two. pure and 
- concretely nonexistent types: exchange a and coercion. In the first type, B’s 
4 freedom of action is not limited i in any way by 4. The latter c can influence 


him only by offering. something that B, with full knowledge « of the a 


sentially an equa 


litarian, indeed a golden rule relation, for pore influences _ a i 
the other only to the extent that the other wants to be influenced. Yet it i : 


_ changes into an unequal relation as soon as A has either such a monopoly of ‘a 
q goods that B in order to > survive n must t offer too much for an a minimum = 
a or such a monopoly of knowledge that J B must accept his word. For ‘the char- 
acteristic of coercion is that 4, in pursuit of his own ends, influences. Bto 
do something which B, if free to choose and in full possession of the wed 
_ would not do . 4 accomplishes this by the threat of physical force (the ulti-~ 
mate instrument of coercion) which limits B to a choice between an end — ® 
_ which Aw wants him to pursue or an end which would be u utterly obnoxious t to 
«Ba as in the choice between obedience or or death; or by a a distortion of the _ 
: ee so great that B, in pursuing his self-chosen ends, is actually led through 
— _ mistaken information to do the things 4 wants him to do. icine 


always ips some knowledge ande exercises some 
superior. It ma may be said that relationships toward either pole are unstable 

cas a and tend to break down in the direction of the other. More important for 

our purposes is the manner in which the social structure utilizes and con- git ; 

== Generally, the tendency o of group regulation i is to to eliminate force o of fraud 

- from sor some relations and to allow their exercise in others. In the simple e 
a change of goods, for ‘example, the regulations limit the amount o repre 


ount of n ‘misrepre- 
sentation which the seller may employ, guarantee good faith in contracts oo 


and guard against unfair treatment of minors and aments. Sellers of poten- _ 


tially dangerous commodities or of complex s services are apt ae regulated si 


easy of fraud. T * cannot solve his or fulfill his. 


need by himself; if he wishes ‘to attain his end, he must. follow the — _ 


Ure 
~ 
| hi a 
persons are qualified to offer the commodities or services. For instance, in 
| the exchange of expert attention, which requires on the part of the practi: 
— 
ever, and the fundamental dichotomy of the present scheme was not formulated. See 
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- spect his desires? W hy will, not the latter fill his own n pocket by pretending t - $ 
“help tl the > client without actually « doing sc so? The client can rely only uj upon the 
past r repute of the practitioner, the force of the practitioner’ s | professional 
ethics, and the licensing syt ate certifying the practitioner as legitimate — 
in the given field. In short, the dispenser of expert attention, e.g., , lawyer, 


- doctor » engineer, is give ‘status and held responsible for his acts as a 
means of insuring that his exchange relationship sk shall have some measure 
of equality. Behind such regulation is is an ultimate consensus as to the right- 


In relations involving ananesemy there is more clearly implied a pote 


time, ‘supposedly recognizes ‘the general necessity of 
Te ‘man who hates receiving a a traffic ticket would hardly advocate the - 
elimination of all policemen. As distinguished from what might be called 
| “the authority of the expert,” the authority of office does not rest primarily 
‘upon technical skill o or knowledge but upon t the office itself. The governor | of | 
ee a state, if he « came by. his is office in a a legitimate 1 manner, need have no o special 
“qualification. Tt i is not the particular man but the office which ‘counts. 
a Ideally, it is not an individual at all who coerces, but the office—and behind 
es, the office, the entire society. Insofar as the subordinate is a member of the 
society, the coercion to which he submits is presumably i in his 
Any system of authority, however, ¢ carries in itself the potential seeds of 
self-destruction. Situations arise in which prophetic revolutionary 
eader ge gains a following at at the e: expense of duly constituted auth 
_ leader commands only on on | grounds of moral duty and personal devotion. T he 
only coercion he can exercise is the threat of exclusion from a fundamental — 
_ good or of future retaliation when worldly power has been achieved. He ap- 


peals to the pristine values, the true sentiments of his listeners, with the 


a implication ‘that ‘the existent « authoritative structure is perverted and isno 
longer instrumental to the m maintenance of these verities. The charismatic — re 
i leader, therefore, represents the apparent exception which p proves the socio- i 
logical interpretation of legitimate coercion. 


ie Class, Caste, and Estate. The system of statuses is at the same t 


we 


tem of exchange « and authoritarian power s situations. An adequate classifica j 


tion of strata would involve isolating the 1 “most important | positions in the a eS 
station by which each stratum is defined, and then studying the interstra- z.. : 
tum power situations implicit in these positions. To define ‘two strata, 


Marx seized coercive relation between employer and employee (a 


— 


im 
ordi i i again assumed to be identical $< ¢ 
ee 
tg 

hay 

i 

has 
| 

[grat 

dete 

a a o), but there are many kinds of power situation, so that a classifica- J sepa 
Another basis of classification is the mode ‘of acquiring the positions which | ty 
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constitute the station. Exceedingly broad, this basis should used as a 
a general framework, after which subclassification 1 may take place in in terms of | 

‘power: situations. It i is possible, for. example, to define Class asa a type of sira- 

2 tum in 2 which the positions are , acquired at birth by succession from the. Parents cag 
but may be altered later by achievement or lack of it. The child acquires, —s 
— rtue of his parents ’ class position, certain advantages or disadvantages in a 
ey - the ¢ competition f for specific statuses. Caste would then be defined as a type 

a of stratum 1 in which the positions constituting the r the s station are - acquired by y descent 

and remain fixed f for life, regardless of achievement; while. Estate would be re- 
: oa garded as a type of stratum in which the statuses are > acquired by descent and 

tend to remain fixed but yet are susceptible of distinct changes under « certain 


oa . Involved i in this classification is the amount of i interstratum mo- 


bility permitted. C One r may make tl the classification more a accurate by speak- 
a ing also of uniformity of station within the rank. Because of high mobility, si 
a class will show less uniformity o of : station as between the various members 
_ than either a caste or an estate. Again, the unit of mobility is the individual 
where: classes are concerned, the local caste group where castes are con- 


‘cerned, , and either the individual or the vertical dynasty where estates are 


concerned. Finally, the number of sources of status s appears to. be large i in’ 


stratification, , small i in “estate stratification, and very small in caste 
stratification. Such criteria ‘should | permit us to classify, broad types of 


strata, then break ‘these. down into subclassifications in terms of specific 


a 


Summary. Treating: Stratification from structural point of of 


- view, we ye have used Position a as the key concept. O On the 1e societal side, we ae 
have defined a Station as a recurrent combination of ‘positions inhering i 


the same person, masses of persons with roughly | the same station as Strata. _ 


These strata have different: Prestige ranks in accordance with the prestige 


ie oft the positions making up the station. The prestige of a given position de- oF 


_ pends upon t. the function which the activities associated with it perform and wake. 

upon th on the scarcity of t of the n means for performing t this function. 


All along v we have ; attempted 1 to distinguish the > structural factor from the 


nonstructural factors in concrete behavior. Thus, the Positional Personality — a 

has been distinguished from the Genetic a nd the Role Personalities. The ae z 

_ Positional Ends have been distinguished from those which the ‘individual — ay ts 
"may actually pursue. _ A Solidaristic Society has been held to be one in which | ‘e 


the s system of positions is integrated on the be basis of common n ultimate ends. 


and mutually interlocking intermediate ones, , and in which this ideal inte- 
gr i is also a real integration in in the sense that the positional personality 
_ determ nes to an effective extent the concrete behavior of the individual. | 
Viewe ve this way, it is possible to understand the solidarity both ‘of the 
1 separate strata and of the whole society ir in a stratified ord order. Iti is also ] po - 


sible, using the scheme here ‘suggested, to arrive at a tentative classification 
ie of types and subtypes of strata, notably the Class, Caste and Estate types. a 
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SOME DEMOGRAPHIC CLUES: TO STRATIFICAT ION! 


SIBLEY 


‘Introduction. Before the war, we were considerably concerned 
| the gradual emergence c of social classes in our traditionally if r not actu- 
™ * ally classless s society. Lately, more immediate problems have been _ 
sorbing o our attention; yet if the history of past wars teaches anything, it is" 
nations depart from peace conferences to face in 
_ many of the same internal social trends as before. We can ill afford to wait Z i“ 
the present war ‘ends to try t to foresee what problems lie ahead. 


_ The title of this p paper is is chosen 1 advisedly: some clues does ‘not mean all 


aspects of the of social classes. ‘Indeed the very term social class 
denotes a psychological or cultural not in the ob- = 


-classlessness. 
individuals in American si society, i.e., the excess of upward ov over 
e moves, has diminished and seems likely to be further reduced. Development md 


a class consciousness will be likely to occur unless our social 1 institutions are 3 


4 = 
and-down 


id 
of talented individuals, must more highly selective of individ- ‘cuss 
ual merit if the loss of certain dwindling sources of upward mobility is to be ago 

offset. Tt must be admitted that there is 1 no ) criterion of what would be 

= tly enough vertical mobility t to prevent | - the formation | of conscious and 


=> hostile classes i in our nation n, yet in relative te ve terms, it can bes shown t that there 


is danger of actual circulation falling short of the critical amount. 


The Trend of the Upward Tide. progress, immigration, 


espec’ 
Classi 
Technological Progress during the last few decades has rapidly reduced 


hep proportion of the population engaged i in the e physical labor of producing — 

Part of a more study possible by grants-in 

Science Research Council which are hereby gratefully 

‘This paper was presented to the American Sociological Societ 


i 
il 
| 
ae 
ii 
equality nor near-equality of status but a high universal the 
= 
— 
“all 


handling material goods, and correspondingly increased t the p 
portion in professional, business, and clerical occupations. -In 1870, the last 
three « categories together ¢ embraced only 2 a Tittle n more than one tenth of the 

i nerations later i in 1930, they included about three 7 

tenths. The aeciaie ania ine was in the percentage en igaged in farming, a 


which fell fr from 21 percent; clerical expanded most — 


these from farming to fore involve 


radation rather than advancement. To those directly involved, the path ec: 
doubtless seemed to lead ‘upward. Likewise, the period in in question witnessed 
cases of loss of individual economic both of farmers 


within “each “one, changes i in 1 the 
economy between 1870 and 1 1930 produced a very marked ‘upward shift 
_ the center of occupational gravity (to coin . a dubious term). Some 9 95000,000 
; a persons who were white-collar workers in 1930 would have been engaged i mee 
—F manual | labor if the occupational distribution of 1870 had persisted. On t the 
5 average, about 150,000 workers per” year ascended from blue-collar | 


Side by side with the liberation of more and more workers from ver 


toil and the m ultiplication of white-collar jobs, there has been in recent 
a rapidly” rising volume of technological unemployment. On the 


a no no work, we ‘should have 1 to conclude that the ‘upward une already dis- ok 


_ wi oe been offset t by the | growth of what so some economists not so 


elt may be recalled that the question has even been asked in print, — 
a ra the Unemployed a Caste?™ Debates on the inner nature of techno-— 
lo ogical unemployment 1 need not be summarized here; suffice 1 it to admit that 
the great contraction of job opportunities from the late 1920's onward 


bigs Occupational : returns of the 1940 Census have not yet been released in ‘sufficient detail — 


or © for a large enough part of the country to warrant any comparison with preceding censuses, 


i. especially i in view of the fact that the 1940 data are compiled on the basis of a new mieten 


_ classification and a new concept of membership in the “labor force.” = whe 
_ # Students of labor problems have pointed out that vocational readjustments in a oro 


population are usually effected by diversion of new workers i into expanding industries and of 
cupations; ina stationary or 


change their occupations. 


sumption th that any work at all confers higher s social-economic status than 


ie 


— 
Of white-collar workers swelled during the two-generation interval trom 
bigger ones. Nevertheless, the transition to w ag 
can be taken as a rough index of upward occupational moveme 
~ 
— 
_ 
a 


4 


r, the very term unemployment 
em archaic to. of many parts of the country; but it is un- 
still relevant to a discussion of long-term trends. 


q have so far accounted distribution net upward shifting 
ro 


gration and differential have more thon 


grant’ unlimited “opportunity for the United | States 

a but both of them seem to have overlooked the i immigrant’ s contribution t to. 
. the native American’s chances of rising in the world. During the first fifteen 
a years of the Twentieth Century, the United States counted between thir- 
teen and fourteen million immigrants, a disproportionate number of whom — 
ae were impecunious a and | unskilled when t they arrived. 5 If these mmigrants 


Sige 
had been distributed pro rata among the several s social- economic segments 
of the: their arrival would evidently have had no ) direct effect on 
the rate or direction of vertical mobility within the country. But of the 
642,724 immigrant workers admitted during the year ending June 30, 1914, 
603,378 stated that they were engaged in manual occupations.* This means 


that the i immigrants included about _10$,000 more blue-collar workers than. 


- would be found a d among an equal r number of workers taken ; at random from 
- the American population. An equal number of persons must therefore have 
a shifted from blue-collar to white-collar jobs during that one year in order to 
the same broad occupational distribution j in the population. Most 
me. of those who ascended were in all probability native Americans. 
= Although the apparent ni net upward circulation resulting from immigra- — 
tion t thus reached a volume « comparable to that resulting from technological 


_ progress, the figures n may represent an | understatement of the actual s situa- é 


tion because the | occupations ‘reported by arriving immigrants are those 
which they pursued in the Old World and it seems probable that many of Ee 
s ~ them may have been forced into occupations of lower grades at the outset of peo 

their careers in the New World. Since 1914 the picture has changed. The 
xP flow of i f immigrants increased briefly a after being checked by the first World a 
ee War, only ¢ to be limited | by | statutes and further r reduced by adverse ¢ circum- 4 
stances. Now, the thin s stream of n newcomers is mostly composed of persons 
_ from the higher social and economic levels; laborers in general can no longer _ ’ 


Me "afford to immigrate, even if they could escape from their national masters. 


instead ofa ‘strong upward current, immigration produces a a 


ee Figures i in this section refer to the excess of i rw ne admitted over emig 


Reports of the of Labor, 1914, adi 194. 
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SOME ‘DEMOGRAPHI RATIFIC: 


ety. One might naively to 
rec cent verbal and legislative a attacks 0 on foreign- born professional men, 


may result from of the up ward tide of vertical 


Differential birth rates, while. less spectacular th than either technological 


= or mass immigration, have made about as great a contribution as ing - 
e upward tide in American society. 


represented about 70 percent of the total ~ 


“mature” countries is any guide, a trend may be 


q Most American demographers have described the negative co correlation of 


fertility and social s status as an unmixed evil, and many of them used t to take 


2 a similar view of immigration—especially_ of the ‘ a ‘New Immigration. 
ta attention has been given to the role played by these processes in ig 
keeping the United States free from rigid social strata. . Will the net 

movement of from 300,000 
em of ‘the three sc sources s of the movement, namely i immigration, choked off, once Bes 
_ for the duration of a war and later | seemingly permanently. Another source ih 
- differential fertility may conceivably be drying up. The future e of the e third — 
urce, technological progress, , depends ; upon the not-yet-demo onstrated 
ability. of the nation’s leaders to readjust political-economic institutions 
as to produce agenuine “economy of plenty.” 
Even i if the favorable balance ‘of vertical mobility should disappear, it 
a would be t theoretically possible t to prevent the development of rigidity in the | 
- - social st structure by developing a an increased volume « of ¢ downward movement 

the less “fit” and correspondingly increasing the opportunities for ascent. 

this does not occur (and it cannot be expected to happen automatically), 

general realization of the fact that an individual’s chances of rising are 

Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility, 346, New York, 1927. 
a ® Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality ee rs ‘Table 10. | 
*On the of course, that t the patterns: that existed around 1928 


a 
o not yet afford a sound basis for asserting that 
| 
4 
| 
“4 


ter than h ect ion 1 of arbitrary bar- | 

riers to social circulation. If well- come to believe that their 

own (and their families’) privileges are menaced by the ascent of numerous 
oa 4 Horatio Algers, their reaction will likely take the form of efforts to restrict 
by law admission to the more lucrative vocations and the dissipation 
are, established d fortunes. Moves in in the former direction have already t been made ; 
by or organizations 1 representing va various ‘ ‘overcrowded” professions. In sucha — ; 
situation, the less successful may also develop group consciousness in an at- 
4 tempt to exchange their traditional birthright of unlimited individual oppor- ‘a a 
tunity for a mess of the pottage of collective security. The defensive atti- 


‘fe tudes of the rentier r may tend tend to ) supplant | at the he optimistic | liberalism of the 


Can the, System Produce More Vertical Circulation? If we 


must look forward toa slackening of the upward tide that has sustained our ag 
liberal democratic optimism, it is appropriate to examine the educational = a 


a _ system by which, supposedly, the ablest members of € each generation are my 

selected for advancement to higher s social-economic positions. | Heretofore, 

the mechanisip has seemed | to work sufficiently well if it has. caught i in its 
meshes enough } promising youngsters to fill the actual vacancies in high © i. 

places; henceforth it must perform the more strenuous function of pulling 

ul Bain large number of the best-qualified boys and girls even at the expense -z 


pushing who are initially n more ‘fortunate but din less 


is well known the lowest to ‘the highest level of the 
system, pupils of inferior intelligence are continually being elimi- 
: nated; it is also well known that school “mortality” is higher among those 5: 
__ whose parents’ social-economic status is relatively low. But so far, these 
oe two selective factors have usually | been studied separately ar and ‘their respec-— 
AS tive ve relationships with : school | progress st stated i in the form of ra raw correlations. a 
It has remained | the e privilege of the apologist for the s status 4 quo to attribute 
the failure of poor children to their low intelligence, while the revolutionary — 
has had at his disposal statistics which can be interpreted as showing that 
the children of the poor fail ail because their fathers are not 
Strangely er enough, data adaptable to an appraisal | of the 1 relative salen: 


intelligence and ‘social-economic status as factors influencing children’ 


ida progress apy appear to have been ‘collected on a on a large scale in only = 


merican study. Late in 1934, as an emergency work project, the Pennsyl- 
nia Department of Public Instruction collected records of some 23,000 a 7 
ae iae s and girls who were in the sixth grade in selected public s schools of that - 
in 1926 « or 1928. The i items recorded include h highest grade attained at 


ti time of the survey, intelligence and occupational 


4 
| 
iz 
| 
| 
| 
— ic, 
— 
| 
Ag 2 
ag | by Harlan Updegraff, Inventory of Youth in Pennsylvania, was issued in 
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a~,~£, into ratings s according to the Barr Scale, a rating scale derived _ 


am t the appraisal o of one hundre 1 “representative” occupations b y thirty 


Pr “judges,” in terms s of ‘ ‘the relative demands which they make upon intelli- a 
gence Scale values are terms of standard deviations of the frequency 


Ses of the average ranks assigned by the judges.” Such | a scale does = i 


the segregation of cooupational 
‘Aw 
q 
per range of the and those rated Io or higher are almost exclusively 


professional, proprietary, managerial, sales and clerical workers 


Through the courtesy of the staffs of the American Youth ‘Commission 

the Pennsylvania Department. of Public Instruction, the punch cards 


me m this study were made available for retabulation." The records of 5677. 
boys who in the in are here analyzed The cigh-year 


sixth-grade level or earlier) and father’s s occupational are — 


one year bey ond high school. Both quotient ( (determined a at the 


and social | status. . The lowest p percentage of boys completing at at least one = 


a year. of i $8 school, 53 Percent, is found i in | the group, least favored i in both 


with both variables, although almost all boys wit h I. Qs s 
a 100 or more reached this level no matter how low their fathers’ status. 
_ The ‘percentages of boys s completing at least four years of high school ‘ 
somewhat more intense selection with respect to both variables; the exX- 
treme range is s from. 25 to over 80 percent. Here, as at at th the lower level, ‘intelli- 


B ssn is the more important selective factor. The | percentage completing at a 


2 the ‘lie | to > the other, reaching a maximum of 37 percent in the a 
ae favored category. But, i in contrast with the data for the two lower — ; 
the boys’ chances i in this c case are much more re highly, correlated with their 


= cif 12 Lewis M. Terman and others, Genetic Studies of Genius, I; 66-72, Palo Alto, Calif., 1925. soe. 
8 Especial thanks are due to Messrs. H. M. Bell, R. E. Iffert, and C. D. Morneweck, who 
= sateail responsibility for lending me the cards; to Mr. A. C. Rosander, who first called my 
at ttention to the existence of the unexploited data; and to a man known to me and my co 
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Tans Numers oF Boys, AND PERCENTAGES COMPLETING OF 


| BY INTELLIGENCE QuortenTs BY FATHERS’ OccupaTtionaL Stratus Ratines' 


3 Barr Scale Ratings of Boys’ Intelligence Quotients 


Fathers’ Occupations? | ¥ - 


« 

a 


eer 


a 


; 


ee ee Percentage Completing 13 or More Grades 0 


ant above are: 0-3, day laborers; 4: “7, miners, bakers; 8-9, metal 
carpenters, salesmen in stores; 10-11, highly skilled craftsmen, clerks, traveling salesmen; 12 


fathers’ occupational 1 ratings than with their own intelligence 


to after eliminating t the influence of 1 the. other r by an adaptation 
of the so-called ‘Westergaard method of expected cases. In the following 


chart, the of from the least favored group are arbitrarily t taken en 


| 
tia 
jp. 
— 
4 Unpublished data from the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, on 2158 q 
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FATHER 'S OCCUPATIONAL R RATING ON Boy's CHANCES 


CHANCES FOR GROUPS UNDER 88 AND UNDER 4: 


Wi 


ce of status eliminated, a an intelli- 


gence quotient of 112 or over enjoys a percent | better chance of ‘complet- 


ing nine grades than one r 


| 
lege or other higher inst 


— 


AMERICA} 


— 


rer. Att the: ninth grade a and at the twelfth level, father 


a g less influence than. intelligence « on educational « opportunity; ; but at the 
college level, the situation is sharply reversed. WwW hile the most 
ee boys have only a 4 to 1 advantage over the least intelligent, the sons of men — 
aj highest occupational category enjoy i an advantage of of more than 10 to 
over those from the | lowest occupational, level. A particularly s 
mins of the third chart is the s sudden rise se of a boy's s chances of going be- 
a ond high school which takes place near ‘point Io on the Barr scale—the 
point which roughly divides white-collar from blue-collar workers. 
= statistics indicate that as a boy ‘passes through the - educational j 
sifting his parents’. status assumes increasing both 


ocations. Although there been (in m van 
tion and higher vocational training remain ‘to a large « extent the ne special — 


privilege of children of ‘superior social-economic backgrounds. Even. on the 


as by the I. Qi is not 


As recruitment for the higher-paid and otherwise more desirable occupa. 


ns tends increasingly to be limited to those who have I had higher educa~ 


a effective as it ‘might be in | counteracting | tendencies toward social stratifica- 
> . Increased enrollment on any particular level of the system does not 
mean progress toward the goal of assorting individuals into 

commensurate their own abilities. A of educa- 


tio 
ee, tion, it ise is s evident that the > American educational s system is far from being as sc 


a to offer the most promising field for such circa If the 2 sae are 
_ made well enough and quickly enough, they may forestall the | onset of an a 


7 ss case of class conflict and indefinitely postpone the death of a leading Be 


erican n ideal. Thnot,o ou social arteries 


Am 


ocial-economic democratization” if of high-school ucat 


mbers of the dullest group. om are more 
| ‘ms, this shows that the hig 
| 
| 
|) 
| 
— 
So 
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vertical circulation ir he basis of their abilities; and vice 
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Jon UsEEM, PIERRE TANGENT, AND Use 
"University of Sou th Dakota’ 
E SOCIAL stratification is characteristic of all s societie . 
and meaning in any ‘particular | society vary with ‘prevailing values | 
_ and operative social forces.’ Evidence accumulates that a type of 


“stratification new to the towns and rural areas of the country Is rapidly tak- 


ing place Heretofore. social positions were contingent upon individual 
Bix. 


achievements and opportunities for ‘climbing the social ladder were thought 
=a to be open to everyone; recent years have witnessed a curtailment of social . 


__ circulation and a division of society into fixed social classes in many o of < 


communities of the prairie states. py 


- The earlier traditions of the Great Plains | were those common to the re. 
cent frontier culture: much neighborliness, informality i in social i interaction, © 
indifference to ancestors, evaluation of Persons in terms of their immediate pe 


roles in the social order. Although there were re differences with regard to “4 


. 4 
| good and belief i in Jefersonian axiomatic The 
requisites for social acceptability ' were adherence to established i institutions 


conformance t to the mores. Advancement in status was achieved by 


é . “good horse sense,” and ownership of land. Public assistance for an 
able- bodied person was regarded as an because was 


life was leisurely, being. a 


group composed of. ‘ex-farmers, farm 


Sociol., 1940, 45: -862; and Ralph Linton, The Study of 
2 See Roy H. Holmes, Rural Sociology, 73-75, New York, 1932; T. Lynn Smith, “Trends Be 
Community Organization and Life,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1940, 1: 325-344; Paul Landis, ‘ 
Rural Life in Process, 285, New York, 1940; Grace Browning, Rural Public Welfare, 333; - 
_ Chicago, 1941; Edgar Schmiedeler, “Will History Repeat in Rural America?” Rur. Sociol., 2 na 
1941, 6: 291-299; Carl C. Taylor, “Rural Life,” Amer. 7. Sociol., 1942, 47: 841- “853. 

4 See, for example, Everett Dick, The Sod-House Frontier, New York,1937, ae 
_ 4 The Northern Great Plains, National Resources Planning Board, W ashington, D. Cc, a oe 
R S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart, Farming Hazards in the Drought Area, W.P.A. Research Mono- 
graph VI, Washington, D. C., 1 3; and Alle D. Edwards, “The Sociology of a ‘a 
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number and less significant in 


: retired farmers still live i ‘in towns, t 


has led to the development of communities oe divided into distinct a = 


strata.t The present generation has experienced a shift in the system of as- 
x signing status from evaluating an individual according to personal ac achieve “ae 
“ments t to ranking by family affiliation. . Climbing the ladder has practically 
. eased. Today, it requires capital beyond the : means : of the lower class to = 


secure a commercial farm or to open a business enterprise with any promise vi 


success. Nearly every “major area of i interaction has been affected because 


‘relations i in prairie towns continue to be face- and social i insti- 
tutions are shared by the total population 


= order to examine group life life i in the. context of the newer ! mode of: strati- 
ng fied living, a South Dakota town, Prairieton, \ was selected for study. This is" 
‘nota typical to town i in n the s sense e of a an 1 average community; but i it is 


 Prairieton today is is primarily a a farm | trade c center | with, a population of fe 

argely of second generation Scandinavian n immigrants and families 
from Wi isconsin, , Minnesota, and Towa. It i is located in the heart of small 


4 grain agriculture, there a are r no o industries i in 1 the immedia te locality, and the 


= ment 
daring the past preg years. By 1920, ‘it ceased t to the census 


far) 


tion of z a ‘rural community and i in the last decade § grew 17 percent. This in- a | 
crease is due } not to a high birth rate but. rather to the influx of farmers 


forced off their lands during drought an and depression years and small-scale 


merchants as the service -area of the town has — through the — 


ic a In this study, the two most distinct, polar strata are . exe lite 
referred to as “the Tops,” live on top 0 of a bluff on t ‘the east side of 


tside of 

oe “the Bottoms,” : are con- 3 = 

| rown ‘From each of 


elite of the lo- 


Sodio Submergene na Plains State,” R 


© For a recent statement of this approach, see Howard Becker, “ 


in n the Social Sciences,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1940, §: 40-56. ey aaa 
a «TA list of household heads was presented to ten persons in various strata ee the ee 
: minister, a teacher, a banker, a businessman, a farmer, a * “reliefer,” a common laborer, a 7 
worker, and two housseives of different social rank. These judges independently 
4 the family heads: in terms of their social position in the community. This procedure for delineat-_ 
social classes i is to that used by Scholer' in his study, and Economic 


ors, school teachers, craftsmen, 
— 
2°. 
ec 
= 
bot 
— 
= status group consisting largely of ex-farmers, former farm hands, 
unskilled laborers; a middle class made up of smal The} 
| . ff. 
tami 
| 
il om 
«38: 157 
| 


these two strata was drav wo f 
four households were then interviewed. These samples covered a bout 25 3% 


percent of Bottoms families and 50 percent -of Tops families.® 
a _ Nature of Class Differentiation. The elite comprise a stable and integrated 


class with rigid criteria of membership. One important qualification for in-- 


7 ~ clusion i is coming from a family that has had high status in the community — 
a number of years. . Newcomers with ‘good family background” "or repu- 
om tation 0 of high status in another community may b be warmly \ welcomed but 
are rarely accepted immediately as functioning members of the class.® 
Permanency « of occupation is another requisite; persons who frequen ntly 
shift their field ¢ of enterprise a are regarded as on the fringe. ’ To be seen with : 
“right” people and to “engage activities 


Duration of residence, occupational history, | y are 


not t regarded by the Bottoms class as significant criteria for mem 
Fart more ‘important to them are such t traits as being ne neighborly and \ using _ 


direct speech forms. Persons are excluded whose behavior i is is similar 


pe development of classes is a comparatively recent ieaemtniti sin 
both upper and lower classes stem from pioneer farm people not more ee \ 


= generations ago. Younger members of the two classes, however, ar oy 
children of f parents with similar social positions ir in the. community y and there * 


is ‘no instance in the last | generation 1 of a a person 1 born i in a Bottoms family 
a member of the elite class, or the reverse. This low vertical mo- 
bility. means that there is very little marked rearrangement | of positions. J 


Death and migration upon retirement are the principal unsettling { factors 


mong the upper stratum. Lower class workers 


4 a They eventually | become unemployable and | continue to live at hom 

help of grown. children and public assistance. 

Although. stratification extends far beyond economic roles, class lines are es 
at 

= sharp in occupational status. . The male heads of the sample T ta i 


ina a Louisiana Hills Communi” Rur. Sociol. 1940, 5: 69-85; and 

“Measurement of Socio-Economic Status,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1940, 5: 29-39- 

_ 8 The schedule used contained sections adapted from F. S. Chapin, Measurement of Social 
Status by the Use of the Social Status Scale, 1933, Minneapolis, 1933 and 4 Social Participation 

“Scale, 1937, Minneapolis, 1938; from Emory S. Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociol. 

; and Soc. Res., 1933, 17: 265-271; from E. D. and M. B. Hinckley, “Attitude Scales for Measur- 
is ing the Influence of the Work Relief Program,” 7. of Psych., 1939, 8: 11 5-124; and items ad as 

_* ® Earl H. Bell in “Social Stratification in a Small Soom: Scientific Monthly, 193 % 


38:1 157- 164, a similar norm in an town. 
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AMERI CAN SOCIOLOGICAL L REVIEW 
The. is more secular while the lower, by reason of eco- 
‘no omic restrictions and social isolation, is more rural. Part of this difference ; : 2 on 


s explained t by the extensive ‘mobility of the Tops, : all ll of whom | Visit a large ~ 


at least ¢ once month, as compared with the e sample Bottoms group, 
venteen of whom never go toa ‘metropolitan c center (C.R. =8.46) “°The — 
average lower class person in the course of a lifetime has traveled within 2 = 
radius of but 145 miles from Prairieton; in contrast, the average for upper 

class individuals is 1100. miles. Some of the former | have been less than 25 


mi les from town in their entire lives; all but three of the latter ‘have b 


the they more often go to similar to their home 
ithin the community, Bottoms social in interaction place w within the 
confines ofa small geographical a area, , the neighborhood, of which all families 4 
are a functional part. In contrast to this, Tops households are distributed * 
over a wide area and interspersed are middle-class homes. Twenty of the | By | 
; g high and but six of the low ranking families _ exchange visits with friends — 
ene outside of the immediate neighborhood (C. R.=s. 5-51); only h half of the former — 
andl all of the latter visit ¢ often with their neighbors (C. R.=3. 26). In general, 
- mutual aid is far more common among the low status people. For example, : 
_ they care for each other’s children, trade household implements and tools, 
_and exchange personal services twice as often as the elite (C.R. =4. 25). 


a 

Turning to to a next-door for advice i isa common of Bottoms 
(C. R. and“ t’ ") are to test that the two 
strata could have been drawn from a single parent population. The values in each case are 


inserted i in n the body of | the ny LA value of 2.50 or more for either C. R. or “t” indicates P 


where and in Strata I 


case wa 


| 
the 
lite 
| 
— 
The significance of difference between frequencies is calculated by the following formula: 
tm nificance of difference between means, the following formula was used: —_ entirely 


4 


5 
Ré I 


“life, v whereas among ag the upper clase fs few ever seek 


their neighborhood R. = 2. 


per a larger unit" but also the co core of social life. It is the unit ened which 
= are built visiting patterns, work, recreation, , and other institutional activi- 


| ae As might be - anticipated, differences i in n external symbols of sti f status s such as 


two-room shacks without electricity tad running water and with nai: the 


_ bare essentials of household equipment. The mean score on Chapin’ s 's Living  * 
re 


Scale i is 27.41 witha range from 2 to 76." Only six cof this stratum o own 


their homes and these have a an average assessed valuation of $355. Although 
a - fifteen of the sample have cars, they \ were e all | bought second or third hand, oa 
12 years old, and four fifths are Fords and Chevrolets. Heads 
o' oe households own one suit of clothes and equally few other items of personal st 


adornment which were bought several years ago and reflect rural standards 
presentability.’ Every Tops family i isa home-owner and average 


eo _ assessed value of p property on n which | they live i is s $3300. On Chapin’ S scale, 


they reside, many ‘and town properties secured “by” 


land lost tax delinquencies and mortgage 


school graduates and n ‘none attended 29). Paral- 


+a leling this difference in educational attainments ai are tastes in reading and fy st 


- Bottoms home has another child and usually several cthis relatives, such as grandparents, 


The average Tops’ household consists of husband, and children. The average 
‘undln, aunts, and cousins. In several cases, included in the family unit are — oul rela- a 


_ 1 Chapin found in his research with the scale that those whose score fell es 24 were so 
entirely lacking i in the bare necessities of life as to be considered “destitute.”” The average __ 
_ for the entire lower stratum exceeds this by a scant three points, and twelve cases were found ee 
to be located below 24 points. Further, there w were six cases in the 25-49 point category which | 
oo designates as a “poverty, relief case” ” classification. Three more cases miss this group. 
_ ing by the slim margin of but a single point, scoring 50. The remaining case, 76 points, is just 
barely ranked in the lower third of the “middle class” which ranges from 75- 149 points. | 
_ 1% Eighteen of the sample rated in the “high class” which begins at 150 points. Three of 
‘the four cases which fell into the “upper middle class” had scores of 149. The remaining _ 
case was still in the upper third of the “upper middle class” with a score of 138 points. In short, . s 
; 62 points separated the highest score of the Bottoms and the lowest score of the Tops. ° This a 
is so obvious that a test of significance of is 
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‘or give aid tomembersof 
— 
} 
— 
in number and follow latest urban styles. 
education of the two grou ds i 
— 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOL LOGICAL REVIEW 
Jeisure time pursuits. The high ra: ranking class p pride themselves on their“ 
tural” ’ interests and general knowledge of world events. To maintain a | 
“distinction, , they buy numerous ° ‘best sellers” which are displayed in in prom- 
iment parts of the living room, faithfully attend local “‘literary s societies,” 
subscribe to an average of six periodicals per fa family," and me more than half : 
$i regularly r receive newspapers | from such distant c cities as New York, Chicago, % 
and Minneapolis. Bottoms people show little. interest in the “ ‘arts’ ” and 
would gain no prestige in their gr group through such activities. Only six of the 
; sample are members of study clubs. Their reading material is confined toa g 
_ few pulp magazines s of the True Stories and westerns variety plus ne: newspapers _ 
-Divergencies between th the two classes are manifest in the vital Processes 
of life itself. The mean age of death among the higher class during the past 
- twenty years is 61.5 for men’ and 77.0 for women in contrast to §2.1 formen __ 
64.0 for women from the Bottoms. Infant mortality is nearly twice a a 
_ high in-the latter_class. T he four local doctors 's report that imaginary | ail 


ments are far ar more ‘common among upper class women and chronic, 
treated and malnutrition _among the subordinate group. Like- 


reveals adis the ascend 


86 (t=2. 70). T he largest f in Tops, is one e with. five 
= a third of the Bottoms families have that many or more offspring. pr “sed 


: ~ Lines of demarcation between classes are drawn more distinctly in the 
roles of women than of n men. The latter tend to be impersonal i in their inter- 


actions and associate more freely with members of the outgroup without +. 

- losing status in the ingroup, whereas among the women, relationships are 7 

‘personalized. are more alert to to standings of individuals 


ae 


_ more scrupulously conform to their class n norms. ‘The social distance between 
lasses is far greater - than between the two men’s as: meas- 


ured by Bogardus’ scale. Though none of the Tops wives are employed, — 
but two feel their social life is important for the business advancement of 
their husbands. Half of the Bottoms women work intermittently outside the _ 


home when employment is available and none regards her social life as hav- 4 
ing any | bearing « on | her husband’s status. 
Upper class women are time conscious. ‘Thong h they have few household 


duties because of hired help, , mechanical appliances, and few children, many — 
~ hours are absorbed in | attending and preparing for social affairs, shopping for 
an latest styles, going to beauty parlors, and par rticipating in numerous clubs. — 


here are ninety-five different “ ‘women’s societies” composed almost ex- 


_clusively of upper stratum women on engaged i in n bridge playing and ‘ “cultural” 


These include: magazines of the Reader’ Digest, National Geographic, 

_-'16 These rates were compiled from local vital statistics records. Not included are those d: dy- 

& ing under five years | of age. Since ‘these ate are not a sample but represent t the t total apres, 


aq 


> 


| 


= 


| 
ig 
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"pressing engagements. The limited size content of their house- 
Bes means little effort spent in | maintaining them. A self-respecting wo woman 
trate on rearing her children rather than on formal, q 


Scale Sol Participation; the women en of high. rank had a1 an 
4-69).18 


a= women. Over half the pple “alee” to preserve their — in keeping 2 
with current fashion; none of the Bottoms women do. Tops women are more 
"preoccupied with dress current t styles and are are more | critical of the 
7 _ tumes s of their associates es than ; are women of low status who neither discuss 
ie the matter often nor use dress as a criterion for the appraisal of others. “= ‘eu . 
- Although the process of ordering social position within the community is _ 
rar rarely discussed as a total pattern, it is all pervasive and involves both the = 2. 


Be: intimate personal aspects of living as well a: as the most public cand ir impersonal. 
hrough: gossip, invitations to affairs, membership i in organizations, and 


other cues, positions in the social hierarchy are’ known to all. ‘There i is no” a 
doubt i in the of Prairieton regarding the class to’ which they be- 


Ingroup- Outgroup Altitudes. Tt is is illuminating t to examine the rationale of 


and Bottoms i in the framework of Pareto’s s residues. Commenting 01 
group persistences s with reference to social class, he n notes: “Living i in a giv 
= impresses the mind with certain concepts, certain ways of thinki 
certain prejudices, certain ... endure i in time an 


7 
4 social position in terms of personal merit and the “law of survival of the a 


a fittest.’”*° With but one exception, those interviewed hoid that the “am 
occupy their low status because they are innately shiftless, lazy, and unin- 


= Among members of the | lower class there 1 is is unanitaity that 


4 


also Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in » Thensition, New York, 1937. 
Eleven of the lower group had scores of zero. The men’s mean scores were 21. for those 
of high rank and 0.55 for those of low rank (¢=6.19). 
19 Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, Vol. 2, 622, New York, 1935. 
e P A like ideology was found in Middletown. See Lynd and Lynd, Middletown in pT 


_ tion, op. cit. It would seem that the mental climate of the community makes it receptive to 


& C. Wright mall “Situated Actions and Vocabularies of Motive Amer, Sociol. = 
1940, 5: 94-914. 
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_ rank ank high by 1 reason 0 of other than personal assets, s such as luck, ‘pull,” _ 


_ inheritance of wealth, and educat ional opportunities not t available t to others. 
Twenty-one of the” high ranking stratum and only three « of those of low 


believe people are wealthy because of \native ability ic R.=9. 


The same proportion of each class feel that high prestige has been won 


, Attitudes toward self- dependency correlate with positions in re 


All t twenty-two of subordinate class every man has 
, whereas 


only thirteen of the ascendent group agree with this. (C.R. = 3. 81). Three ". 


— fourths of the Tops feel any able man who wants a job can find it without _ 
going on relief, but only o one Bottoms 1s person. concurs. Half of the upper class 
think local people are on W. . AL because they 2 are not capable of holding. Se 


job in | private employ ment, , but only | one . of the lower class. sample accepts — 

7 2 this as true (C.R. = 4. 25). Three fourths of the elite hold that the law of sur-_ 
___ vival of the fittest should not be interfered with by supporting lower class 


— families. Not one of the Bottoms sample agrees with this doctrines a | 
a In their characterization of the personal attributes of members of. the — 


other stratum, | those with high prestige show ' greater conformance than do 
f ‘those of mer rank, - Tops people a are in 1 complete agrreement that the lower — | 


dull, have low moral standards, drink too much, are presen lia a 
an ill mannered fashion, and fail to appreciate those who ) try to help t them. 4 


WwW hile there is no ernie which all the lower class feels the Tops 
“se 8S, two thirds declare they “try to show off,” act as if they were inherently _ 
a than others, drink to excess, fail to live up to the religious teachings — - 


of their churches, u use too much profanity and have easy jobs. More than 
half also claim that the elite are not well- -behaved, are unkind and unsy mpa- 


thetic to the: less fortunate, ‘ “try to run everybody else’s business,’ and 
‘ 
discriminate against Bottoms people. is is evident that each class. regards 
the: other as the greater deviant from the community norms of behavior. ay 
7 7 One of the frequent control devices is’ describing me members of the ingroup a a 


who vary from accepted conduct as acting like the c es- 


use this ‘stratagem i in children. 


etoms children 


hil to pretend they are good Cuda but they don’t live that way 7 during the week, | 
_ Their conduct is not as good as that cf most of the Bottoms people, but they are smoother in. 


ae their ways and have ap = and money to cover r things up when they happen. I would © 
a rather deal with Botto it’s becat 


t you. 


— ‘ 
| 
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"STRATIFICATION IN A 


T welve of the lower class sample hold the opposite to to be the case. 
‘ae These stereotypes regarding met members of t the outgroup ar are not c confined t to 
Ne adults alone. Boys and girls from Tops families by the ; : age ge of ten en think Bot- a 
toms children their o own age are “tough, stink, and dumb” ; the latter label _ 
upper class children as “‘sissies, smart-alecks, and stuck up.’ ” Parents of both 
‘strata make it a point to their young to avoid intimacy with children from | 
the other stratum. To insure this isolation, town leaders have built two} 
Separate play grounds and two grade schools. 
_ Each class indicates a preference for ‘restricting | its interaction as far as 
| penile; to its own stratum. However, it is revealing to note that the degree 
of ingroup preference is much greater among the elite than among the lower _ 
class. Thus, hile all twenty-two of the Tops desire their children to — 


within the their own class, only five of the Bottoms express a similar wish © Be 


Ao 


eS R.=8. 46). ” Nineteen of the high status class and only four of those of | wa 
low status say they do not want members of the other stratum, in their - clubs 


R.=6.00). Fifteen of the former. and but six the latter. do n not enjoy 


of from the « outgroup R.=2. 91). The Tops in- 


= 


lower class feel that if their children live in the section 
town their chances of success would be greater.* As one interviewee 


® "pressed is I hope 1 my children. will live on the Tops some day b 


they’ ll have better opportunities and be tre treated equally ¢ and fairly. aS 


though a all but eight of the lower class parents \ would like to see their “i 
dren have higher status, such a rise is not ‘desired should it be accompanied - 
by assuming characteristic behavior patterns of the Tops. As for them- 2 
selves, however, the lower prestige People prefer to where they are, 
ae where people are “‘friendly and helpful,” and where “n 
better than other f folks.” * The elite believe that all ‘Bottoms oms people are envi- 
ous of tl their position 1 aspire to enter their « ‘class. 


Though i it cannot be said that each status class has « developed fixed pe 
* 22 A Tops person commented on Bottoms children, “ Their children are below par. With 
a the kind of Parents they have, the children have no knowledge of the better and don’t seem 
awe Fifteen others had no decided preference and two hoped to have their children r marry 
: 4 into Tops families. E. T. Hiller found a similar pattern in another low status rural group. as 
Houseboat and River-Bottoms People, 134, Urbana, 1939. a 
_ % Eight would like to see their children live on the east-side, eight preferred bps children —_ 
to live on the Bottoms and six said that i it didn’ t make any difference. 


— 
: class as compared 
to five of the Bottoms (C ‘R.= 5.38) - Since the sect 
| 
— 
es 


ty pes, there are definite ‘signs pointing i in ‘that direction, ‘From in- 


on the part of the upper class. The elite are 
anxious to be thought as as well- informed, and both socially 


careful ¢ to ) say the proper - chings : and a seen in n the right j places. Pri rid 


t in gaining za reputation for strict. conformance to such standards ; as proper 


dress, club and church attendance, and shrewed business s 
Community Life. In undifferentiated communities, 


Not only i is it true that there is relative uniformity as as one individual is won AE 
* with another, but the ways of life of any individual tend to form a whole, and a 


or customs that encompasses the total The he units of inte- 
‘gration are status classes and orientation to town life is segmentalized rather 
unified. There i is no common universe e of discourse to enable members 
~ one class | to put themselves ir in n the p 
Mead’s terms, in such a community “ it is for persons to enter 
oa into the attitude of other people although they are actually affecting and 
are affected by those other people.”** The upper class feels little responsibil-_ 
ity for the welfare of the disadvantaged on Larger governmental agencies are a 


nity. B Both: classes a assume that aceruing tot to ois 


See Charles H. Cooley, Social 301-302, New York,1909. 
Robert Redfield and W. Lloyd Warner, “Cultural Anthropology and Modern 
ure,” in Farmers in a Changing World, 989, 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, W ashington, D. C. 
88 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 327, Chicago, 19 1934 eaten en 
= One Tops person remarked during the course of the interview, “The iia is not 
—_- s problem. They have the same opportunities and if — would be ambitious and make 


id erence to their own class and to the outgroup. By adulthood,eachhasafull 
4 set of techniques for living in a stratified community. For example, Bottoms a 
Ay people, believing they have personal qualities equal to those of the Topsand 
yet being aware that their low status precludes sharing the advantages of __ 
the high prestige people, are overtly aggressive, uninhibited in speech, sen- I 
| i et =" a knowledge or of practice is related to other areas, so that one is supported by others, _ Pee a 
i the entire view of life carries conviction to the 
|) 
amed by the lower class for being indifferent to their interests and yet 
ma 


eye “ing leisure time and an even greater proportion felt the community should © 


‘ STRATIFICATION IN A PRAIRIE TOWN 


aT aa ion in town | affairs occurs when interests of the two status seg-— 


"ments coincide; disunity arises when they differ. Public e enterprises to > func 


a or, tion successfully must offer something to both classes and since this ca common | 
i Bee tere is not easy to work out, community services are at a minimum. 7 
—Thseative of this was a recent attempt to meet the long. felt need for recrea- 


tion facilities. With the aid of 2 a schoolteacher, a a civic ¢ council composed « of 


members f from all strata made a | house-to-house c canvass and ind reported that. 


two thirds | of Prairieton thought the town lacked profitable ways for spen spend- — 


_ undertake | to meet this felt need. For a time, public i interest was high, meet- ig 


after ‘meeting was but nothing At each session. 


clung to ideas that precluded cooperation — 

the other c Tops representatives would tolerate no recreation cen-_ 
iter where their children would mix with Bottoms children, while members| 


from the lower class would not agree te to any center that gave | them ‘separate i 


and inferior facilities. In consequence, the ‘council decided that al 


could be accomplished.” S| Prairieton provides little to its 5 population i in n the 


way of c community security and stimulation; affairs such as ath- 
= etic contests, musicals, lectures, and religious services are attended often _ es 
_ by the elite but rarely by the Bottoms.The only exception to this general 


"pattern is is going to the movies; twice as many of t of the. lower class attend once: mS 


ay a week as of the Tops (C. R.=2. 


he administration of town affairs is attuned to class differences. For 


ample, local police officials are expected to deal severely with Bottoms de- 


therefore through strict punishment. Offenders from the Tops are deemed 


1? 


“accidental” "or “ ‘queer” c cases that ‘in no wa way | reflect « on their families 


e are indications that. associations each stratum 
_ emerging. For instance, the Church of God draws its membership — 
the lower and the Business and Men’s Club is 


ii 


of these norms contioning community life have 
discussed by C. C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, 645-653; New York, 1938. 
____™ Dwight Sanderson and R. A. Polson report a community with a similar problem which i. 
. resolved the issue by compromise: Rural Community Organization, 329-332, New York, 1939. . Bri 
__ ® The interest in shows is partly due to the hopes of winning the Bank Nite drawing. “ey, ‘ 
Bottoms people, on the grounds that tage are more in need of the money, strongly resent 


linquents on the theory that they come from bad stock and must be deterred — . Ce 


= 
— 
— 
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Mannheim has pointed out that v when social orders become differentiated, 


~ verbal symbols emerge | which are thought o of as preserving the un unity of the 
_ Group. "In the early years of Prairieton’s history, concensus flowed from a ; 


of living and there was little discussion of loyalty to the home 


.~ recent years, a common 1 subject of se sermons, | local n newspaper ‘editorials, 
and public speeches i is the admonition to be loyal to Prairieton. In short, the “a 
ig collective consciousness today is verbal rather than an indigenous part of ; 


Significance of Stratification in Towns of the Great | Plains. ‘Writing on the 


conditions th that make for the formation of a crys stallized class structure, 
¥ 


C.H. Cooley listed three major i items (1) cunlikeness i in the the « constituents of 
ae ‘the population a as the result of differentiation ofa homogenous people; (2) 
. a fairly settle state of society in which the hereditary principle determines — 
roles of individuals in the total structure; and little social circulation 
- because of few opportunities for lower status persons to secure n needed edu- 7 
: 

evident that these t three conditions now prevail ir in in this prairie town. 


* oh This community is but : an accentuation of am major development in the 


| towns of the Great Plains. The i impact - of stratification is perhaps more in- i 
tense here than in other regions of the country because | traditionally the 


a social order been based on achieved rather status.® Also, 


their rural background.* * Simmel has suggested that the 1 more intimate 


the ‘telationship between groups _with diverse interests, the more intense 


have few face- relations ‘and accept a hierarchal order as 
rural people I have few traditions an and techniques to sustain such a pattern. nt 
It i is conceivable that the present t tendencies may be but ‘phase i in 


‘larger dev -velopment, that conditions external to the region may ‘reshape its 

future, o or that internal reforms may y bring this about. | In any ev event, it is. 


ident that further = of community life i in n this 2 area, whether it be 2 


ow In the southern region racial differences have ve long provided a norm for such a social 
= See Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South: 4 7 
Study of Social Class and Color Caste in a Southern City,Chicago,194%. 
a See, for example, E. Wight Bakke, Citizens Without W ork, 85- 106, New Haven, 1940, a a 
“case study ¢ of a community in which a stratified order readily f fits into the social 
ie oa 7 Georg Simmel, “The Number of Members as Determining the Sociol ogical Form 
Group,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1902, 8:164. 
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STRATIFICATION IN THE ANTE-BELLUM_ SOUTH 


E, Moore AND Rosin M, 
State College and University of Kentucky 


ENEWED ‘interest among sociologists i in well- 
maceriale as a basis for comparative study of systems has re- 


¥4 


oa ic analysis i in terms of basic elements and relationships as as a foundation ae 


a general theory. The present paper attempts to present the principal features a 
of the social structure of the ante-bellum South, particularly as exemplified — . 
a 


in the system of social stratification, in such a way that the broader impli- 
_ cations of t the various more or less well known descriptive data may b be seen. mn. 


Fe; Formal structures: s and concrete : social relationships. thus become meaning- 1 
ful, not as isolated events or aspects of “ culture,” but a as s related features sof 


complex : social system. It may thus be possible, 1 not only to provide exami- 


nation and verification of ‘date, , but to data tothe 


=e South \ was as fairly complex and by n no o means constant | in time > 
and space. Nevertheless, « constant points of reference in 1 social valuation a are 
_ observable s and it was about these well-understood criteria of rank and sta- By 
tus that the major lines of demarcation are discernible. The slavery system, __ 

and the caste system which partially parallelled it, was the most common 


the most certain fixed point of orientation in the stratification n sy stem. 


= 


This becomes even ‘more > significant when it is recognized that, despite. 
Spl impression n to the ¢ contrary, , slaveholding v was in no statistical sense. 7 
typical of Southern whites. For the South as a whole, during the period for i 
which c census data are available, the slaveholders constituted only 35.3 per- _ tn 
cent of the total free population i in 1790 a and this I had declined to 26.1 per- oe 
in 1860. All | those connected with the 


the significance of the organization and of the 
system was n not dependent on numerical ae. ina statistical | computation. 


ample of commercial large-scale production. of staple agricultural parent zs 
ties a and the manifest i importance of the e planter a as a social type, there i is the a. 

a tremendously revealing fact of the dominance . of the planter and plantation 4 r . 

as an and as a goal of aspiration. T he cue to one of the 


yL. Guy, Hisory of Agriculture in the Southern United 
«States to vol. I; 482, Table Washington, D. »1933- — data from census sources. 
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of achievement and attainment of 
an effective desire among a large portion of the white 
‘Toa very large degree, therefore, class status among the white population F 
_ was determined by the nature of the relation to the slavery system. Among — 
-slaveholders, status was largely r relative to the number of slaves held. Among © 
“nonslaveholder:, the immediacy of f relationship or closeness of "approxima- 
to the ‘goal of slaveholding was the primary relevant considerati on. 
Other criteria of valuation were by no means irrelevant. However, aside — 
from making possible distinctions among those of roughly the same social 
class, tl the i importance ¢ of ‘family connections, personal qualities, and achieve- 
ments s tended to to correspond to the central i importance of the to o the 
an a The p principal social classes among the whites of the ante re _— 
7 hav ve been ‘detcribed fairly completely in the literature and need be men- 


only here. The “aristocracy” included owners of large planta- a 


with many slaves as well las some of the wealthy urban “factors” and 

“merchants and those in 1 the | learned professions—groups closely associated | 

with: the planters and | dependent u upon their dominance for social status.* 

- _ The upper middle class included small planters, commercial farmers, lesser 

- "merchants and professionals. Because of their r position as slaveholders or 

; their close relationship with slaveholders and general acceptance as social 

hon those of the upper middle class were valued members of Southern 


— Slightly — in the scale of stratification than | those of the upper middle — 
class but partially merging into it, were the independent nonslaveholding _ 
_ farmers (yeomen) who were not to be accounted equals of the slaveholding — 
oa classes _ but yet who remained | respectable and respected members of the 


community. Also, members of what may be called the lower middle lle class 
Mere independent ¥ white a artisans, , and to a certai in 3 et 


‘ a ‘highlanders” who : ) were separated from the slavery sy stem spatially as well 
ae Edgar T. Thompson, “The Planter in the Pattern: of Race Relations in the South,’ - 
Although the extent and ease of class mobility is not of immediate concern here, it may be 
noted that toward the end of the slavery period class lines tended to “freeze.” This was a > 
doubtedly associated with an increasing concentration of slaveholding. In general, the Old e ry 
South approached an “estate” society Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 177-180 
ae passim, Tiibingen, 1925) at the top and bottom of the social scale with rather free move- = 
_ ‘ment in the intermediate gradations. The tendency toward rigidification was perhaps most — 
_ apparent in the Southwest, where change from an open-class system to a fairly rigid “estate” 
“society was rapid. Cf. R. W. Shuge, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana, 32-33, — -_ 
In addition to Thompeon, lot. cit, of. LC. I: 492 7;D.R. Hundley, 
Secial Relations in Our Southern States, chaps. and 1V, New York, 1860. 
C. Gray, op. cit., vol. I: 488-492, 500; Hundley,» op. Cit., chaps. I and 


: 
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At the very bottom of the e social scale of the dominant caste were the 
poor whites,” narrower term than nonslaveholding whites. The ‘ “poor 
__ whites” ’ were not a large group numerically and were largely separated from 
plantation-slavery system geographically. Since this lowest white re 
was of f particular s significance in relation to the i : integration of the entire class 4 ; 


and caste system ¢ of stratification, it will be n more fully « discussed below. 
| a ay Ina slightly anomalous p position in the class structure v were those two nec 


ie essary but overtly fae groups whose social status was not | commensu- ; 
rate with their economic standing, the slavetraders and the o 
former group was avo universally despised by defenders of eslavery 
system, yet: they served a necessary function in providing place utility 
= property and a as agents in ‘maintaining ‘the fluidity « of the slave market. 
number of “ ‘reasons’ for despisal of the slavetrader were usually 
- chiefly i in terms of undesirable traits of character. All were supposed to be 
_ dishonest, unscrupulous, greedy, ill-bred, and immoral. Bancroft has shown 
that this was by no means universally true but that the stereotype re- as 
| mained. 7 7It may | be e suggested th that there | was a value c conflict involved i in ao on 
a = ing the s status of the trader. The trade i in n slaves was s definitely « a‘ ‘sore spots 
a in the ‘ “peculiar i institution.” The Southerner felt a distinct conflict between — 
Pik certain elements of the Christian ethic and the behavior involved in the tat 
ire: trade—a conflict which was intensified by the attempt of outside a 
i groups t to impose this ethic in all strictness on the South. Now the ‘slave 
= trader r represented the antithesis of the modifying and justifying aspects sof A a 
a “the s system; he was a constant t reminder of the 1 moral conflict inherent i in Rs -2 
the system, between the demands of the : market a and the dic : — 


his and selling of ‘hard necessity, reuniting ng slave. or 

of an unmanageable | slave. ‘The trader was openly concerned only 

with the market but his function as a scapegoat for various guilt feclings 
with the slavery system should not be overlooked. 
Analogous i in many respects to the slave trader was the overseer. Like ts: 


fo m the overseer’s connection with slavery was, by virtue of | his. position 


rrily or exclusively an economic one. He was hired and fired according 


¢ Old South, . chap. XVII, Boston, 1929. Concerning white artisans, see see L. Cc Gray, op. cit., 


vol. I: 500-501; Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, vol. II: 347-349- Cleveland, 1910. ‘ “High 
are briefly described in Gray, op. cit., vol. 1: 487-488. 


There was in n the South a partial geographical basis for class distinctions lack 
=, of 


the plantation system and the competitive advantage of that. system, , there w was a 
tendency for social classes to be divided (very roughly) according to land configuration. Cf. 
Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading i in the Old South, 365- -381, Baltimore, 1934. 
op. cit., 139-146. The ‘low valuation of the status may of course have provided a a negative — ice. 


selective factor and thus have reinforced the stereotype by giving it it some — a Zr 
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> his economic efficiency as judged primarily | by his ability to direct the Py 


_ it was who had the chief immediate responsibility for the sheerly sel : 

tiveaspectsoftheuseofslavelabor.® 
Par _ The crucial character of 1 the status of the trader and overseer for the i - 
system 0 of | may be seen in 


or economic position nor of course with their usefulness or r the chara 2 
their segmental social (economic) relationships with the upper classes. 
< ‘3 The Caste Barrier and the Negro. Between the whites and Negroes there — 
was truly a “great gulf fi fixed. T hat t gulf c consisted “caste line. he 


4 dominance 


si of the was not ‘exclusively and to 
= avery relationship for although a majority of cadena 
many were frtemen. Negroes were not only subject to slave law but also to — 
4 “caste | law,” ’ that i is, to special il disabilities rere, | to them as Negroes, = 
gardless of their legal s status as | slaves or freemen.'® The caste relationship _ 
then was w wider ‘than the slavery ‘relationship ai and the features of the former 
= not exclusively dependent v upon the latter." As indicated by Warner 
4 not only does a caste arrangement involve unequal division of privileges, 
: - duties, obligations, and opportunities among the various | social strata but 


also prohibits marriage between members of distinct strata and allows no 


| 


opportunity f ‘for: rising or r falling across the cz caste e boundaries." a 
Although t the possibility. or impossibility of legitimate intermarriage ~ 
probably crucial in a caste system, other elements which distinguish it x 


from other types of social stratification may be noted. In a caste system, oO 
| = 
_ criteria of membership are clearly and rigorously defined. This membership _ 


is. determined by birth and this i is : partial explanation fo for the prohibition 


Sere 


- upon caste intermarriage. - That is, socially si sanctioned ed marriage normally im- 
- plies the su ubsequent class equality of the marriage partners ; and the legitimi- 
zation of the offspring. Permission of i intercaste marriage would thus. make 


ely defends the overseer because of the difficulty of his position. Phillips, Life and Labor 
in the Old South, chap. XV, devotes an interesting chapter to a number of plantation ov - 
seers and illustrates their various types. His Plantation and gerne vol. I: 23-338, a 
documents relating to the problems of overseers. ; 
Wilbert E. Moore, “Slave > Law and the Soc ro 
Bs. 4 Dollard is thus clearly mistaken when he speaks of the Negro-white caste system as a 7: 
Postwar r development and as a substitute for the slavery system. Cf. John Dollard, Caste and 
“American Caste and Class,” Amer. F. Sociol., 42: 234-237, 
 tquae 1936; W. Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis, ““A Comparative Study of American 


Caste,” in Edgar T. Thompson, ed., Race and ‘Problem, 219-2455 Durham, 
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CATIO N THE ANTE- 


hild’ status indeterminate. ad This, of course, does not carry over r to the 


to the lower caste. In the ‘Negro-white caste system, “this rule 

was related to > the legal r rule concerning th ; the hereditary ‘character o of slavery ee . 
} ee he > child followed the condition of t the ‘mother. The normal i intercaste union 


sive sock unions were dusinn the slavery period is difficu 
the fairly large number of “Negroes” who were mulattoes and ee 
fies that they were not rare.’ The sexual exploitation of female sl: slaves 


- other - Negroes by “masters: or members of the dominant caste was a further - 
ae particular interest in the relation of a caste structure to the general © 

institutional and value | stem regarding slavery i is ‘individual 


~ We. 


Caste divisions may ‘thus cut across ss differential valuations « on 1 these other 
. bases. Of basic i importance in ‘maintaining ; a caste system, , particularly if it 
_ is not uniformly accepted by those whose status suffers thereby, is visibil- 
ity. Since this is social categorization™ par excellence, there must be some 
~ external symbol for fixing the caste status of any individual whose social 
oon is 1 unknown. The i importance of of the the visibility 0 of the Negro—the — 
A 


of skin—was notable i in n the. early transition on from inden- 


: 


Wh 


It is only i in ‘reference to ) the caste system and the barrier of the “color” 
Jeg re caste) | line that the legal and r more informal disabilities placed upon | free q 


a Negroes can be understood. A “race” ’ question was involved.!® In general, ae 
7 Bee: 18 For a fuller discussion of the functional necessity of caste endogamy i ina racial cate 
_ system, see Kingsley Davis, “Intermarriage in Caste Societies,” Amer. Anthropol., 43: 378- 
= As Dollard and others have pointed out, this is associated with the ideal of the patriarchal A i 
family, chivalry, and the double standard. Cf. Dollard, op. cit., passim, 
| 46 Cf. E. B. Reuter, The Mulatio in the United States, 105- 126, Boston,1918.  —t”™” 
oe _-'16 That is, removal of a segment of the population from the ‘sphere of application of the - 
criteria of relative valuation, and fixing i its status on quite different 
18 Tbid., 187- Ig. "Although this criterion of visibility would not seem to apply i in the caste Es 
oy system of India, often taken as a type case, the “visibility” is none the less real but isofa = 
slightly different sort. The Indian caste system is primarily a social structure oriented around a 
; a relatively immobile village communities where the caste status is known because the caste _ 


_ the upper to the lower castes. Visibility, as a means of subjugation and control, decreases in a : 
importance with the increased institutionalization (and of the 


4 __ of the parents is known. There is, in addition, evidence of at least a rough color gradation from 
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therefore, the Negro belonged to an caste (demonstrated his 
~ complexion and enforced by law and custom), and then was presumed to be e 


a slave, but might b be free. Although tl the caste system was in general more in- 
clusive than | the ‘slavery system, it was in some cases slightly | less inclusive. 


Those « cases \ were : the slaves who were visibly white by i inspection and had 
the: presumption of freedom in ‘their favor but who had inherited slavery aa 


‘illus- 
ith trates the relationship between n class, legal, and caste lines. Below the caste Sy et 


_ line there wa was s only slightly less than above i it. . The free 


g Tine!) to the poorest of the poor \ + whites.2 Below the legal line, gradations did 


not end for there were social classes among | the slaves. 
Those at the “ top the bottom” in. the Southern | social structure—the 
po 
aa) free Negroes—were generally ‘conceded to be a serious threat to the main- 


* nance of that structure. The reasons given for this situation were ordi- 


fe iene rev volts, and their e economic : inadequacy. T he ‘free Negro wa: was not ot allowed 


ae to vote, was subject along with the slave to the s severity of the slave codes, 


and \ was considered a a t constant menace to > the slavery system. Toward | the 


e of gift, or any other common method; manumission nee a special te 
act of the state legislature. T! he no means bears out 


y interfered with 


a7 classes with limited ecc economic opportunities. _ Why then fear the free — 


‘© and prohibit the manumission of slaves? As Dumond has remarked, ‘ ‘The | 
act of was looked as an implied censure of slav- 


a population, their symbolic. danger c: cannot ot be denied. The whole tenor c of the 


‘vaa development of the legal s status of slavery v was the attempt tc to fix slavery as ug 


al 7 a a status properly attaching to the Negro.” In other 1 words, the racial } justi- a 
og Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 5, vol. III: 37, New Y ork, 1: 1937, has noted the widespread 
incidence in such systems of ideologies of race and blood purity, “‘chosen people” and the — 
like. Reference should also be made to the same author’ $ Secial Mobility, 133-163, 381-382. 
ad An interesting list of the Pla occupations of Negroes of Richmor C 


trac 


in the South, 7 and Cha. VII, 19373 ‘Gray, op. cit., vol. I: 522-528; U. B. Phil. 
lips, Plantation and Fronticr, vol. I: idem., chap. XXI, 
D. L. Dumond, Origins of the Civil War i in the United States, Ann 
1939. Cf. Charles S. 
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Diacrammaric REPRESENTATION OF Crass, Leos, aso AND Carre 


—_— lines 


| 


permit accurate “location” of certain ‘specific groups, e. g. be slave-traders. 


fication of slavery and the doctrine © of the presumption of slavery a1 arising ee 
on color may be said to have been attempts to make the caste line andthe __ 
slavery line parallel, if not indistinguishable, for | those of the subordinate 2a ; 


- group. The mere presence ¢ of free Negroes was a denial il that slavery followed — 


Bre and inevitably from Negro ancestry. The manumission of Negroes 


moreover, was a notable example of the intrusion of personalistic fa factors 
into a stereotyped and categorized situation. It was evidence of the p possi- ma. a: 


a E bility of an ‘extension downward, in a diluted form, of the values of ee 
caste in _Tespect to individual achievement™ and the: of 


piring to > those culture | goals. 


in economic position to the former, since slaves had a fairly 


economic security and varying degrees o of comfort. ‘The * “freedom” ¢ of et 
: hee Negro w was so little gi greater than that of the slave that i it ‘may often a 
<3 been a Poor jor bargain. Especially, was this | the ca case in the later r slavery period — 

De with the increasing restrictions “upon free Negroes and | the p prevalence ¢ of 
caste, rather than slave, law. Near the end of the slavery period a number 2 
of states passed enabling acts to” allow free Negroes voluntarily to enter 
slavery. There i is no evidence, however, of any considerable movement to 


trade even so limited (but official) for slavery. 


Manumission was ordinarily effected of meritorious the save, 
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clear-cut of these was that obtaining between house servants and field ore 5 
The former, together with some artisans, formed the “aristocracy” of — 


_ slaves by virtue of their b better treatment, cl closer contact with the life and _ 
symbols of status of the whites, and greater economic and d social security. a a 


oe Class s distinctions might be multiplied beyond that between house serv-_ 
Yr ants and field hands, but with less certainty. Within the general slavery a 
sy stem, the status of slaves was partially c determined by their occupational F 
, rank and market v value but also bya a sort of reflected status 5 according t to the 
social class of the t master. The relation of slaves to the sl slavery system wa was” 
thus by: no means identical and their i interest in its preservation varied. 
White ‘Support of Caste and Slavery. The slaves and free Negroes below re 
caste line were hot the only groups in the population which occupied inferior 2) 
_ positions because of the peculiar orientation of social stratification about the E a . 
y slavery system. The relationship of nonslaveholders, often erroneously — = 
lumped together as “p poor whites,” to the slavery s system | jis also of ‘impor 
is tance in any adequate appraisal of the social order and its elements of sta- _ 
aie bility and instability. It was noted above that a majority of the dominant — 4 
caste did not own slaves. Many of these nonslaveholders belonged to the — 
lower middle class and only those at the bottom of the scale of stratification _ 


is, a above the caste could be called “ “poor whites. Ye et many of 


very sy 


slavery. So ong as Negro a slave, the poor white by 

"remained : superior, | even though his economic Position was no better or man- - 

i 

= ifestly inferior. Nonslaveholders of all classes were continually held in line 


ae is by the politically dominant class by emphasis upon caste rather than cae. 
oe on _ By the existence of a subordinate and servile caste, all whites became mem 


4 bers of the dominant “‘class.””* A further consideration was, however, in in- 
volved i in 1 the s ‘support of slavery | within the caste structure. The Negro, a 


op. cit., I; "520-521; Ophelia Settle, “Social Attitudes ‘during Slave 
Regn Household Servants versus Field Hands,” Pudi. Amer. Sociol. Soc., vol. 28 (2), May 
Rak. Further discussion of social classes among the slaves may be ound in Phillips, Life and 
if in the Old South, 206-207; Doyle, op. cit., 72-78. 
Of. W. ‘Brown, “Role of the Poor W hite in Race Contacts of the South, Social 
Forces, 19: 258-268, December 1940; Paul H. Buck, * ‘The Poor Whites of the Ante-Bellum 
_ South,” Amer. Hist. Rev., 31: 41-54; October 1935. Buck, Joc. cit., 46-47, notes that the poor — 
whites were not so much exploited as superfluous. 
Despite the low valuation of the position of overseer in the general scheme, this. st a 
was regarded as a fortunate advancement by the poor white. Cf. L L. C. Gray, op. cit., vol. Se ag 
_ 486. Undoubtedly it was the power and the authority of the position of the overseer, — 


a the opportunity afforded for assertion of superiority and the discharge of en and 
a 


SS which made the position attractive to the lowest white class. pe" 
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fered both economically and socially from their sul ordinate position. 
The key to the understanding of the support of the | 
nonslaveholders, particularly the poor whites for whom there was no hono 
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oi ST RATIFICAT ION IN 
ng to an n inferior ca caste, oni asa «a slave, did not it compete so much | in the 
2 immediate sense with white labor. The free Negro, : although still a a member — 
ofa an inferior caste, was necessarily in a a situation of ¢ competition with —-_ 
_ poorer whites. It is typical of caste organization that the occupation of the 


— lower or lowest caste becomes stigmatized and for an upper caste member to 


bef forced i into o that type of employment is considered as completely degrad- 


ing. This i is one clear basis for the opposition of laboring whites t to o the freeing 
from rough agricultural labor. White artisans continually 
r. _ protesting against the intrusion of free Ne roes (against whose | intrusion 
g g g 


were moderately successful) and slaves into skilled labor. 


& 


ment to the whites because of the association between occupation and oe 
_ The unskilled laborer, the true “poor white,” had no place open to him. 
‘Slavery and th the. caste > system gave him a social p position above that t of the 


but took : away any means s of economic advancement or other « com 
: “petitive means for the achievement of the symbols of. status in ‘the | white - 
society." The “peculiar” st stratification, system took precedence « over 


ju * 


a Thus, the entire complex of differential valuations supported the cleav-— 


ages existing | in the population o of the ante-bellum | South, yet included ele- 
“ments s of instability asa system of social stratification. The principal bases 

of differential valuation applicable to the whites were officially, but — 
: _ uniformly i in fact, denied to the Negroes. The free Negro was real and sym eee 
bolic: evidence of that indeterminacy. Even among the dominant caste, vari- 
ous modes of f relationship to to the slavery system took k precedence over | other : | 

_ normally eff effective > criteria 1 of status, particularly in the case of the traders wy 
and overseers. s. The stratification was no » less real because of these elements 


of instability but the areas of uncertainty and conflict in social relationships — 


dicate ~ difficulties attendant upon the attempted fusion of several sys- 


hes by upon common superiority, is to be found i in 


Shugg, Origins of Glass Struggle in Louisiana, 1 -195. Cf. Hundley, op. cit., 273-274. The theory 

of the two-class (caste) society, with no essential distinctions within the dominant class, was — 

; well developed in pro-slavery thought. Cf. William Sumner Jenkins, Pro- Slavery Thought in 

& % Typical public protests are quoted in Phillips, ‘Plantation and Frontier, vol. II: j6o- 

368. Shugg, op. cit., 119-120 et passim.; Sterling D. Spero and i 
Worker, chap. I, New York, 1931. 

a, ae. Buck, loc. cit. Recognition of the economic implications s of ener was not completely — 

ia lacking among those in such a position. Shugg has found evidence of much latent, and some 


a Lack ‘of education and of property qualifications for voting hee down any effective oppo 


oe , tion. The most famous appeal to the poor whites on economic grounds by one of their numbe 
_ was Hinton R. Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the ons New York, 1857. This book was 


the occupational world — 
vey’ 1 the broader scheme of stratification. Even t vi 
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RITUAL AND STRAT 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


and Method. Former studies of the church not onus 
cerned specifically with a natural and functional classification = 
= * shows just how the se several types of f churches « differ i in their relationship 


social str structure, 
mainly with general activities and with aspects which yield 
statistical and ecological data,' but the functions which churches a 
be. interpreted properly only when one realizes fully the nature of the 
ie social situations in which various types of worshippers find themselves. The ; 
7 following study shows that Negro churches perform a triple function. Not 
only do they enable the communicants to express ‘their religious life, but Fe 
they: also enhance the morale of members. ofa a subordinate racial class, and 
= differentiation in ritual, minister to various classes within the Ne- | 


is our hypothesis t ‘that religi ritual performs different funct 


classes within an in American: Negro population, while at the 


"same time ‘performing a function common to the entire class a and | one that 
5 also c common to all members of | the particular denomination | or sect with | 


which the individual church is identified. In attempting to determine the ‘: 
salle of ritual and general church behavior in urban Negro churches to” 
_ the part of the society in which these churches function, we have > been — 


cerned primarily with the church’s function in the social adjustment of 


_ groups of of ‘persons. Hence, ' we e have used. the sermons, prayers, songs and be- 

havior, i in study ing ceremonials and beliefs 0 of types of | communicants repre- i 


heed and ¢ economic n urban ‘Negro life. The types of 


degree o of adaptation to the social — 
1 Extensive church studies have been made by H. Paul ne Arthur E. Holt, Samuel C. 
a Kincheloe, and those who have been trained by them. For studies of Negro urban churches, 


gy Doctor’s Dissertation, 1930; George H. Hobart, The Negro Churches of Manhattan, New York 
City, New York, 1931; Paul W. Bare, The Negro Churches in Philadelphia, Drew University _ 
Master's thesis, 1931; Rothe The 4 the Negro, Uni- 


4 


= s 1935; Dan Dodson, The Ethnic Church, Southern Master’ 
me = Ida Rowland, Sndy of I Rituals a nd Ceremonies ¢ of Negroes in Omaha, Omaha University 4 . 
. Howard University Master’ s thesis, 1939. The theses of Hilger, Jones, and Lockley deal with — 
_ religious expression of cults, although the church upon which Mr. Hilger’s study is based 
_ belongs to an old-line denomination and Mr. Bare stresses particularly the churches of the 
-front type. Ww Sutherland begins wit with a helpful classification, he does not base 
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7 q rect 


=. in part of Chicago which has the 
Negro population, the selection being made so as to give the necessary dis- = a 
tribution as to size, denomination, type of ritual, and social 


ved for each church, not al t all 


reports of of the: services. Particular attention was paid to anything i in 
7 sermons, s, prayers, hymns, and behavior that indicated the ‘social —— 
Leer 
ag ‘thats were affecting t the pastor or his people. WwW hen possible, special projects — 


were ere assigned the assistants, and one of them made a case > study of her own = 2 
_ After the observation documents were prepared, they were used to class- 
, ify the churches as to ritual and cerernonial. This classification was based upon 


an analysis of the observation documents into ¢ - ceremonial, emotional, » and 
ane elements. Then these types were compared \ with each other to 


The investigator then interviewed the p pastors to find ai what they ool 


wi 
them, they thought eheir type ritual compared other ty ypes, and 


‘4 were in 1 obtaining their objectives. Particular note was made of statements 
referring to the class of people attending the churches and the reasons why SS i: 
ig _ certain classes of persons attended certain churches. Five thousand inter 
views* obtained from 1937 to 1939 were used to determine a class system 
Ee Negroes on Chicago’ s South Side. The general | life of each class was then te as os 
- a lated t to its life in the type of church which it frequented. . An attempt has ; 
pan ‘been made to show that type « > of ritual is a function of t type pe of life in the part 
 Classific ‘ation and Comparison Ritual The use of ritual asa 


aa 


crowd that. denen, (2) the group which 3 in 


the congregation which sermon- centered eervices, and (4) 


From W.P.A. Project 3684, Negro Comey 


pressures | that cause persons upper class white urban _ 
behavior characteristic of middle class and upper c 
possible, four reports were rece 
them were made by the sam 
| 
|, 
bo 
Among them are the following: ritual can be 
, instead of merely listing barren details, give portraits of an ide 


> 
Re church with formal liturgy. We have named these types of ‘worshippers, “a 
ecstatic sects or cults, (2) _semidemonstrative groups, 


churches, and (4) liturgical denominations. 
In our our classification of churches 2 according to ritual and ceremonial, 


have cused ‘the criteria: + emotional 


in the extreme sense. When it is expected a: action, ‘it is 
part o of ¢ a type of ritual. In applying it as a criterion, we re rated the : actions sof . 
the we worshippers i in terms of the characteristics of the act. These characteris- 
of emotional demonstrativeness are frequency , intensity and speed, 
ae length or duration, and the number of f persons participating. . Thought con 
ake .- tent of | ritual elements was studied or analyzed as to other-worldliness as 
current problems; conflict with established de- 
. nominations ; as ; contrasted with a positive st statement and application of 
doctrine; and reference t to o rural background and homely illustrations, rather 
than to facts of history a nd of general | literature. 1 The liturgy test was used — 
to o determine the oj opportunity, for s spontaneous action or r the lack of such © 
opportunity, because of the obligation of following a prescribed order of 
service adopted by the denomination. It soon became evident that 
7 would be ‘marginal cé cases that would have to be decided on the predominance 
of some particular t type of behavior that w would ¢ cause them to be > placed i in = 
certain categories. In these ca cases, ‘the. opportunity ; for the exercise of emo- a ’ 
tional demonstrativeness, the use of this opportunity, and the frequency, — 
duration, and the demonstrations, were the 
ind ecstatic on the 
mentioned the pr documents were analyzed i into cere- 
_ monial, emotional, and ideational elements, and a synthesis was made @ 


ype. The items in the 


— 


of service, including the use of liturgy; sacerdotalism; types and ‘themes of ; 


we music and : pray er; the 1 message e of the minister; formal invitations to joi 
the church; the offering; and the presence and degree of of emotional demon- — 


In addition to the tables enumerating t the churches according to denomi- 
7 ation a and giving the attendance according. to ritual type, we prepared 

those showing liturgical orders of s services; ; hymns of five liturgical services; a 


sermons five liturgical churches; sermons of fourteen deliberative 
‘ churches; orders of the semidemonstrative services; hym ns of twelve ic 
demonstrative services; sermons of twelve semidemonstrative 


ecstatic behavior i in n semidemonstrative s services; order of the ecstatic 


ces; eile and s ‘songs s of nine ecstatic services. 


— 
4 
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OF Five Lervacrcat SERVICES 
we: 


Altars, candelabra with lighted candles, - 


- organs, hymn boards, prayer books, special hymnals; © 
in some cases, shrines and stations of the cross; q 
stained glass windows and statues add to the effect of 
the setting upon the worship; comfortable — 

mes Adoration; better life; fe comforts 


Themes Confession, absolution, consecration, oblation, implica- 


tion, humble access, Thanksgiving; a prayer for the 

whole state of Christ’s Church (Kyrie Eleison); 

¥ prayer of ©'neon (Nunc Dimittis). 
“The Church and Fiery Trials”; “The Great Supper”; 


“The! Holy Catholic Church”; “The Prayer of 
secration” 5% “Easter Day;” etc. 
differentiating lieurgical churches the other types, we stressed 


2. oF RirvaL IN Fourteen Dauissaarive 


Classification 


Stained glass windows; vestments; vases of eins 

re Organs; hymn boards; special 

: Formality without a great amount of liturgy; activity 
of the pastor shared by ministerial and lay assistants. — 

Desire for better life; adoration; working; fighting for — 
Invocation; meditation; divine aid; “daily. life; church 

“attendance; work; absolution; consecra- 


“The Triumphal Entry”; “Evidences of Life 

ing God”; “Prayer”; “What Kind of Gospel Does 
- Today Need?”; “Building a New World for God” . 

“The Miracle of Christ”; “Replenishment”; ’; “Trans- 
_ figuration”; “Dead Folks Walking Around”; “The 

Failure of the Church”; “Man”; “God's House” 


 _ distinguishing phase « of the « deliberative church se is 
and he others are usually to it. 


as a 
ies 


Varies from stained glass windows to those covered with 
colored paper; vestments for two choirs, and uniforms 
E By for ushers; vases of flowers; organs or pianos or both; 
ra i. _ comfortable pulpit seats, with pews varying from the 
standardized type to both straight-back and folding — 
Even when an attempt is made to follow a definite — 
of service, there is a high degree of informality; not 
only j is the activity of the pastors shared by official 
ministerial and lay assistants, but in many cases, any 
_ active member of the congregation may “raise’ i 
begin) a hymn or be called upon to lead in prayer. 
Adoration; salvation; comfort; better life; joy; Heaven; 
faithfulness; prayer; and, less frequently, -_resigna- 
tion, unity, work and death. — 
Usually poetical prose with themes of invocation; con- 
 fession; forgiveness; meditation; consecration; pa- 
| tience; mercy; and especially, supplication for aid _ 
6 the preacher; church members and officers; the sick 
and distressed; ; those | present as well as those absent. i 
“Wisdom”; “The Ten Virgins”; “The Peril of Know- — = 
Too Much”; “Spiritual Mountain Climbing’; 
“A Great Experience”; “The Value of Knowing, Be- 


Participation and shouts of in response t ‘to state- 
ments made by the minister in the sermon; ‘running, 
dancing, ‘and swooning during the sermon or imme- 
em Gately after it has been concluded; any of these pat- 
_ terns of behavior during the singing of a gospel song, 
oe ee, hymn, or a special number; crying or show- 
_--«| time that a member of one’s amily or a close riend — 
ite “becomes converted” in the church; “Amens” and 
forms of assent during afervent prayer. 
Invitation and Reon Techniques inclu ade the singing of an invitational hymn 


New Members ded by the choir and followed by the pastor’s ‘earnest 
and varies from a simple statement to a prolonged, 
‘persistent persuasion, or techniques calculated to or 
em embarrassment, emulation and fear to those <a 
who fail to respond positively. 
Preliminary offerings for missionary or benevolent 
poses, and the main offering to provide income to pay Zz Sp 
_ church | expenses; the latter offering is received in 
plates or baskets passed by highly regimented, neatly 
uniformed ushers who also function in seating the 


able 3 gives semidemonstrative patterns ¢ of public worship, which pat- 
terns a are in n sharp contrast to » the formal Titual of the ¢ liturgical « churches and & 


ig 
| 
| 
| 
 @ 
— 
| 
ic 
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er service. 


m the liturgical an 


> 
or curtained show windows of stores; most of 


choirs and ushers’ blue armbands with gilt lettering; 
«| usually there is a vase of flowers and a piano together | ; 
with other instruments of percussion, such as drums, 
tamborines, triangles and sometimes a wind instru. 
” ment, usually a trumpet; comfortable pulpit seats — 

_ with pews varying from the standardized type to both — i 


i straight-back and folding chairs; collection plates or 


and Sacerdotalism high degree of informality; even when a special ritual 


their is followed, it is highly theatrical and it is 
rapid and rhythmic movement; at times, in some 
| of the cults, the ecstasy becomes so great that pande- 
Comfort; ecstasy and holiness; Heaven; 
adoration; loyalty; steadfastness. 
7 sects use the Lord’s Prayer only. In one ee 


all stand with raised hands and little fingers inter 
- tek repeating the Prayer i in unison. In a third a 
| cult, the entire congregation, standing with ‘so il 
ie ¥ raised, pray rapidly, loudly, and differently. Some of — 
the prayers are conventional in type, and include 
following: Invocation; Divine Aid; Adoration; 
fession; Absolution; Consecration. a 
co conventional sermons and themes, but — 
: the sermons are simply pastoral expositions of scrip- 


_ ture passages read by members of the congregation, tea 
a verse at a time. The principal emphases are sexual — 
ee sins and their consequences; healing by fasting and 
_ prayer; God helpsthe poor 
fi aries from verbal assents to a state of ecstasy in which 
each member “receives the Holy Ghost.” The saint- 
making ritual is sometimes used for making 
“saints.” In most cases, the frenzy includes yelling, 
tapping, stamping, shouting, and, in some instances, 
running and jumping, including ‘the type which re- 
_ sembles the movements of a jumping jack. i 
praying while standing with hands uplifted, 
t speaking in tongues while in a similar position consti- _ 
tute the climax of the ecstatic behavior, although this 
was not so prevalent as were the ae hand- 


In the semidemons Ive church Much Ci 
pattern and themes, emotional lay part 
conspicuous offerings, and regimented ush ai at 
I The greatest departure fre d deliberative church services 
| sig noted in Table 4 which classes elements © worship of the ecstatic sects. 
7 
— 
| Sermon Patterns and Topi 


i > 
& 
Be 


| The hand- -raising ceremony, in which the right hand is | 

raised, sometimes both hands, as devotees pray 

_ loudly; speaking in tongues, in which the believers — 

repeat rapidly and loudly unintelligible symbols; 
: footwashing, which is the final ceremony in admitting | 
members received into the cult; healing ritual, in 

which the sick are anointed with oil and surrounded 
mn by a praying, singing, and dancing group; saint- 

= making ritual, in which believers are supposed to re- : 
Ceive the Holy Ghost, after white-robed saints kneel 


e revival hymn; baptizing of sacred objects—at the 
end of a regular baptismal service, members 
_ sacred objects which are also baptized and blessed. 
Many believers of the church find stereotyped expres- _ 
i sion in lay testimony. Conceptions include those of © 
| praising the Lord because He is risen; of thanking © 
_ Him for providing for every need; of the old-time | 
i. religion as the religion of exhilaration; of faith. 
healing; — and of the second advent, or of “soon” — 


on. 1. The Tradition 
I V. Ritual, Belief, and Social Situation. ye 
strative, and ecstatic services in urban churches, for “if we are. to 
: “have a a sociology of religion, it m it must come through observation of religion i _ 


action among other social forces.” Since one of the important fu functions of 


these we is. to minister to various classes within the racial group 
al, it was necessary for the investigator to 
=_ “heal classes of persons representing different types of social partici- — 
pation | based upon economic life, family background, education, and other on 
factors. In doing: this, he found that the function of religious ritual i in the 
life. of the urban Negro ro varies according to the class with which the worship- _ 
eva _ The traditional Negro church followed a ritual quite similar to that desig- 
nated as semidemonstrative, but the emotional and cultural advancement : 
of the: urban Negro led to the establishment and development of liturgical 
and deliberative churches. Not ot only « did some » of the liturgical churches be- - 
come n more ritualistic and some of the deliberative churches 1 more sedate, but 


aoe ss some of the old-line denominations adopted a a formal ceremonial which | 


may migrants from the rural South after 1916 with a ee that ead ae 


— 


; rit with them and pray loudly, accompanied by rapidly aq 
| repeated rhythmical assent, while the pianist playsa = 


Sor 


be 


c co 


22 
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were not at home in them. Therefore, they developed pentecostal, spiritual, — 

spiritualist c churches in which they celebrated the Christian 


7 with an abandon which led | to an to an ecstasy that had a a more. satisfactory ¢ effect” 


. Negro Classes and Life in the Church. Passing over the com- 
monsense criteria of class. based on appearance an nd manner of speech, we = 

have used occupation, income, consumption , education, philosophy « of life, 

‘pattern of behavior, associational activity, and family life as. bases for 
grouping. The upper class includes the leading business men and women, 


_ statesmen and politicians, as well as the professional class. The professional “fe Le 


oo comprises not only physicians, ministers, and attorneys, but also den- 


An 
tht, 


ists, pharmacists, editors, teachers, librarians, social service workers, engi- ' 


4 neers, architects, and concert artists. he business class consists of insu rance 
company executives and other i r important enterprisers. Statesmen and poli- 
ticians. may be differentiated a: as congressmen, state legislators, aldermen, 


ward committeemen, although so some of the bower are in lower g groups. au a 


2 tie are not t centered i in the church. Thus, church-going i is not an an impor- 
ee tant activity for ‘many persons o of the upper stratum. Except in the cases of © 


‘a those who > belong to middle class 0 or lower class churches for business ——_ 


upper class persons ns who attend church. regularly are inclined 


_ themselves to those of the ritualistic or of the deliberative | ty pe, and largely 
“to Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches, which churches __ 
3 have | become known as the churches of the social elite. Generally — 
upper cl class behavior means manifesting self-control. 
The upper middle class is characterized by cot conservatism, conformity, 
thrift, industry, ; and ambition. The ‘upper 1 middle class p person is s deeply in- =a a 
_ terested in civic affairs, particularly those which affect his racial class. His — 

- participation is noted for its sincerity and dependability and he does much _ 


_ of the work for which upper class leaders receive credit. In this class are’ Po 


placed the less successful professional ar and business men and women, minor 
executives, government employees, the m more a advanced clerical workers, and 


important ‘politicians who do not qualify for higher. status W hile the per- 
sonal service types have been lowered in the social scale, government 
tion, and factors, per 
Tt frequent the ‘Congregational, Episcopal, some ne of 
It is quite similar to the upper class in 
i x its choice of ritual and ceremony, , but i is more faithful in attendance. This — 
attendance is often for social reasons as well as for spiritual uplift, — 
some of the recreation of the older group is ongpniand under the auspices of Bi 


| 
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i: 
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AMERICAN 


a Differences between the 1 ‘upper and tower middle classes are those of point 
of view, family connection, education, and occupational status. 
indicative of lower middle class status are tailor, waiter, orderly, houseman, = 


a bellman, hair-dresser, dressmaker, sales clerk, , barber, cashier, worker ir in one 
of the industries, and in some ne cases, , domestic : service. In the lower ‘middle 


= class, we have the strongest supporters of the semidemonstrative churches, 
_ large and small. Those who can do so, often join the larger churches because 


of their prestige, while persons with little money are more comfortable i inthe | 


smaller Baptist and M Methodist churches. On ‘the other hand, there are both — 


respectables 2 and non- -respectables. who consider deep religious devotion a 


symbol of lower class | status, s, and religion a: an “‘opiate’’ foisted on them by the " 


upper classes of the larger society, and thus seek to show their urbanity and 
freedom, sometimes by indifference and nonparticipation, and at other times — 
by open resentment. Opposed to this attitude of the heretic, that of the 


"devotee evidences almost a blind b belief i in God’s power t to rectify it 


conditions. without the conscious ‘mediationofman. 


_ The most —— marks of the lower « class are low income and ated 


ve of lack c of gentility ¢ or or of F poor ways of conducting oneself 


of common and domestic servants, ‘it furnishes. 
_ the majority of unemploy ed persons 
"¢ 
centage of of F the meager income has been ‘spent for certain items 1s of f furniture 
(an | aspect t of conspicuous c consumption), for food and liquor, o or r for other 
media of dissipation. There is practically no associational life among lower 
class men, while lower class women of the respectable type find their most 
satisfying associational contacts in church clubs. Yet some associational a 
-_lationships are are afforded by labor unions, by clubs of migrants from the 


same southern states, and by protest groups a among the unemployed. There ; 
are two contrasting z attitudes toward 1 religion. and the > church on the p: part of | 


- those in the lowest class. Some persons are antagonistic and condemnatory, be 


~ even blasphemous. Others are religious devotees who put to shame the aver- 
$ age church-goer of the upper and middle classes. Many of these manifest a 
high standard of morality, and have their associational and leisure time — 


activity wit within the church. Members | of this category are found i in large 
a numbers in the - Baptist, Pentecostal, and Spiritual congregations. Since » the 7 


——- of the depression, those ose of the lower class. dow have been re recipi- 


, but the most frequent lower group is a sect, 
ra emotional and housed i ina store- 


ing. 


ons 


es 


— 
| 
and poor ways of conducting oneself. Because the economic depr 
q af re 
obets 
an 


a 


cifically with a natural and functional classification that shows just how <5 
the several types of churches differ in their relationship to social structure, 
social status, and social situation. In this study, we have made such a classi- = 
a an fication and have found d through an n analysis of the t > type « eof life lived. outside 
the church, that the type, > of ritual ‘engaged ir in, » teflects the | life of the s ey 


havior of the ecstatic sects prevents that type of isolation that accentuates . 
"inferiority and takes the devotee into a world where temporarily he can <a 
a above the e handicaps of “every day life. The congenial | informality o of ‘the semi-— | 
te demonstrative church gr groups affords | fellowship, personal Tecognition, and | 
tension release, so ‘consoling | to the former ruralite in the urban situation. y 
7 he members of the deliberative and of the liturgical churches seem already wa 
to have adjusted themselves to city life and their church | services stress 
the i issues of life ehrongh emo- 
chavion in nurban 


3 ‘tiie churches to various classes within the Negro group, we have been : 
concerned primarily with the part which types of churches play in hopes socia so 
a adjustment of types of persons. . Hence we have used the sermor ‘ 
ie = and behavior i in studying the the. ceremonials and beliefs oft ty pes of com- an 


municants representing c g class and economic differences i in urban Negro life. 
The functions which churches perform for Negroes can n be interpreted 
one realizes fully the nat 
mselves in the social structure of — 


Negro her the social structur 


nation. hese churches serve a pe Not only do they enable 


r the cc communicants to celebrate the Christian triumph, but they also Poi 
a a distinct se service to » them a n as s members ¢ of a minority group, | and through oa 


There between personal feeling success or failure 
=a “and the social situation in which the individual is living. There is a close relationship — ; 
_ between personal feeling of depression or exhaltation and the prevailing type of re- ne 
ligion in which the individual is participating. ... If we are to have a sociology of ae A 


raisin, it must come through observation of religion i in action social 


Arthur E. Holt, op. cit., 
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individual or a oc with to the aver- 
age standards of cultural possessions, effective income, material pos a 


sessions, and participation: in group activities of the community.’ I 


| 
an ‘effort to to derive: useful 11 quantitative values for this type. of social status 4 


Chapin has built a a scale which is based on the equipment t and condition. of 


| A description of the various stages of development of the scale is available ——_ 
_elsew here* and need not be repeated here. The purpose of the present report ca 
isto present a rationale for r deriving \ weights fc for the i items of x scale, based 
ona particular type of ‘ factor analysis” of the 1933: Social Status 1s Scale, 
“~ o present : a revised set of weights derived by th that rationale, using data that 7 


The underlying : assumptions for for using Ii living room ‘equipment as items of 


ie 


a (a) the living room is the room most likely to be the center of interaction of the 
=o _ family; (2) it reflects the cultural acquisitions, the material possessions, , and the . 


= hence social status, may be advantageously influenced by the ‘edection and 
_ proper display of cultural objects in the living room. In short, it is assumed that the a 
‘material culture articles of living room “equipment, whether window drapes, rugs, 
‘ chairs, pictures, ‘musical instruments, or newspapers and other devices of com- ; 
_ munication, reflect the attitudes of the members of the family; it is also assumed 
that these same articles condition the attitudes of others tow sg the family ball 
consequently determine the social p in the community 
apin’s description of status seems to imply that si status is ‘something 
that might be regarded as a “common factor” of a complex of such | 
> an income, education, social participation, and the like. It should be of inter- BA 


‘ est, then, to assemble a a battery of all variates: that are considered to — 34 


; prise s social status and to analyze | that battery t to see whether the variates : 


have one or more re than one ne “factor” in common. If but a single common 
sr factor should be found, it might then usefully be considered as the definition 
* Assistance in the pre preparation of these materials was furnished by the personnel of the 
w. P. A., Official Project No. 165-1-71-124, Subproject No.257, 


ap F. ‘Stuart Chapin, The Measurement of Social Status, 35 University of Minnesota Press, : ; 
Ibid. This pamphlet is ‘reproduced as Chapter XIX, “A Measurement of Social 
Status,” in F. Stuart Chapin, | American Institutions, 373-397, ! New York, 


The of Social Status, page % 


pe 
| 


| = 


pypes. of status might be defined, or onan other than status might hav 
to be ‘considered. | re 
ss Should ; a single common factor be found that could usefully b be defined as 


social status, the problem then 1en would be to ‘determine status scores for i in- 


fs dividual homes. This could be done in either of two ways. T he first would be | , 
to estimate the status scores from the battery of variates _ by a regression 
_ technique. To determine the status score of a particular home by this tech- 


nique, then, it would be e necessary first t to ascertain the scores of t the home 


the variates ‘in ‘the original battery. ‘This might | be time consuming, 


uneconomical, and subject to various types sof error. 


- ec A second technique i is to use a set of i items which can be ‘and rapidly 
and which can be weighted to ‘correlate very the 


e were av yailable scores on the 1933 Social Status 
Sa ale and on occupation,‘ income, social participation,® and education® for 
a sample of 67 Negro homes i in ‘Minneapolis. The he obvious | question as to) 


ee the data i is - postponed until the a analy: ses have | been p pre- 


T he intercorrelations between the fi variates for this sample a 


sini obtained from the correlations by subtracting out t con- 


T 
tributio of this. factor varied i in from .o1 to to .II 1, indicating 
4 that ingle common factor a tion was rather San pee: 


Child Study, 234-244. New York, 1931). T The values. one + nine were | ane for the correspond- ms 


7 Obtained by the centroid m 


Such a set of items is that used in Chapin’s 
a. €; and the present revision consists of the application of this s a ce ee 
— 
— 
od outlined in the appendix of L. L. T hurstone, > 


2. Common: Factor Loapines (FROM Tasue 


= 


ae ate a Because > the sa sampling g theory of factor analysis is s still in 1 a dubious state state, 


“no attempt was to use any t tests s of was as thought 


aa ieand rigorously, since the latter a attempt ‘endl be illusory i in 2 
our present state of knowledge. Therefore, we shall regard the single com- 


as being essentially the general social status fact with which 


= Since ‘the data a are to 0 be treated as as ‘though only a a fon ot common factor = 


ading; and since the present of the variates into 
nique components is to be regarded as meaningful, the communality of of a 


pee oh may in a a | legitimate | sense be said to express 


actounted f for. by the common factor. 


_ The sample communality of the 1933 Scale is .79, which means that al-_ 

_< - most 80 percent of the sample variance of the scale is accounted for by the 

common fa¢tor; and this happens to be the ' largest of the sample com-— 
-munalities. hus, in the sample, the 1933 Scale i is the closest « of the five | 

variates t to the general status factor.* Indeed, since the sample correlation. 


of the 1933 ‘Scale with the ge general fac factor is. is . 89 ) (its factor loading), hehe 


scores can be rather accurately e estimated (in standard form) from the a ne 


oe 1933 did serve its purpose quite efficiently. The intention of further -—- sis 
is to improve that effi efficiency. 
It i of course, possible t to improve estimation of the 
a" - a by u using g the n multiple r regression | of the general factor on the five variates. 
sample ‘multiple correlation coefficient for this regression, computed 
s formula," is .95. Actually to use this ery This 


ia ‘scores alone. This indicates that Chapin’s scale as standardized in 


in in practice. 


variance, see Louis Guttman, “An of the Theory of Prediction,” 
_ plementary Stady B-1, Sections 1 19 and 20, in Paul Horst, et al., The Prediction of Personal 
Bulletin 48, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1941. 


be The question of the significance of the differences in factor loadings—one - of the many 
sampling questions for which the testing apparatus does not exist as yet— —need not detain us, * 
for no use would be made of the answer in any event for the ge research. padi, oF sie a 
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‘is possible, however, to ) reweight the ite items of the 1933 Scale to achiev: 
aa 


approximately the : same accuracy of estimation 1 from the 1933 Seale alone 
This is what the pr present re revision of the 1 1933 Scale ehommamaen as will now 


. a Because of the necessary looseness of fit of the single common factor to the \Amag 
in Table 1, there might” be an element of f spuriousness_ 
in including» the 1933 Scale i in ‘Table 1 for the actual ‘computation ¢ n of the . 
Ss sample. factor loadings. ‘The scale avowedly is ‘intended more as an index 
- rather than as part of the definition of social status. In fact, the item weights ] 
.* the 1933 Scale were determined by keeping the other defining variates 
in mind, _ although | only in a rough and somewhat intuitive manner. W ere 
-z population correlation coefficients available f for ‘Table 1, exhibiting a per-— 
= fectly fitting single common factor, inclusion o or - exclusion of the 1933 Seale 
i. r the factoring would have no effect on n the vi values of the population factor 
loadings derivable for the other four variates. 
ooseness of fit in the sample, presumably due essentially to sam 
errors, the presence of of the 1933 Scale somewhat affects the pan mn 
loadings; and ‘this might be considered "undesirable considering 


_ manner in which the 1933 Scale was ; standardized. Therefore, in re- 


weighting the items of the 1933 ‘Scale, the e sample common factor as de- 


= only byt the four other variates was considered as the criterion. "Linas 
a actual derivation of the new weights can be described as follows. 
_ Product- ‘moment intercorrelations were computed | between the following 25 


variates: the ar items of the 1933, Scale and the four defining variates. 


-Thurstone’ centroid method was applied to this set of 
we six common factors were extracted, giving a fair ly ae fit to the s sam- 


intercorr relati ions. Since only the sin gle common 


a the sna of the four vz variates in the common n factor space, the 


six common factor axes of the set of 25 variates were ‘rotated until the first a 
the Six coincided with, the ¢ ‘center er of gravity of the four "defining vi variates 


the common factor ofsocialstatu. 
a he problem now was to determine the regression ‘of this first common — 


factor on the 21 items of the 1933 Scale alone. A method for doing so was 
derived. * The sample multiple correlation of the first common factor on 

7 Each of the 21 items was treated as a single variate, using tes: convenience as s the scores 

on an item the 1933 subcategory weights. This treatment of items has limitations that will be 
_ pointed out below when the revised weights are presented. 
_-—:# This regression technique is developed as part of a general treatment that relates factor a 
analysis with multiple correlation in Louis Guttman, ' Speen Rectilinear Prediction and = 


the Resolution ii into Components,” 


progress, and a numerical model for the method is in Walter Ledermann, ‘ 4 
Shortened Method of Estimation of Mental 1939) 
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TABLE 1933 WEIGHTS AND THE ReviseD WEIGHTS 


vty and the r re- 


ct 


Tq: Material Equipment and Cultural 


Fireplace with 3 or more utensils 
. Bookcases;with books, each 
. Sewing machine 
. Couch pillows, each 
15. Newspapers,each 
= 


Part II: Condition of Articles i in Lising Room 


18. Cleanliness of room and furnishings: 


aS 


> 


a. Articles strewn about in 
Articles in place or in usable order 
20. Condition of repair of articles and furnishings: 
a. Broken, scratched, frayed, ripped, or torn 
In good repair ond well kept 
. General impression of good taste: aes 
a. Bizarre, clashing, inharmonious, or offensive 
Drab, monotonous, neutral, inoffensive 


«Attractive in a positive way, harmonious, quiet 


_ Within the subcategories of an item, the revised weights remain in the Fs 


same proportion as the 1933 weights. For example, ‘the first: item ‘the 


the 21 items was found to be .95, according to this method. The — | 
coefficient for an item when multiplied by the 1933 subcategory weights of 
| = 
EE ysis ¢ 
= 
the same (except for rounding errors) as in the revised weights. This is ne- Study 
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cessitated by the fact tl that the 1933 weights were used in ¢ computing tie 
ccm correlations | for ‘the e analysis, and | that a regression: co 
ficient was computed only for the item asa whole, § given | these preliminary _ 


—_—- weights. Thus, our analysis was limited to finding differential — 


| weights between items and did n ot change the relative weightings of sub-— 


‘tailed by treating each subcategory of each it item m separately w would be con- 
siderable an and probably v would not be justified by the resulting reduction i ‘in 
the amount of error in 1 estimating the status us factor scores, for this reduction 


= probably not be substantially better than that. provided by the pr pres- 


ent analysis. It is the estimation of the status factor scores that is our pri- 


ard a rather efficient method of estimation, and that i is sufficient justifica- 
for not being too concerned about : revising weights within 


Comparing the revised weights with the 1933 weights, ome of the 
changes: are noteworthy. The only weights changed in sign are those for the 
ble and the sewing machine. For the library table, the relative 


I saree value | was also reduced markedly. | In n fact, in the revision this | 


item might be e eliminated en entirely without appreciably affecting ‘the ac- 
curacy of estimate of the common factor of status. This does not mean that 
or presence or absence of a eal table i is not by itself diagnostic of status. 


‘that the presence o or absence of a table does not tell that i is not 


already told by the other i items included i in the scale. 
The fireplace item m receives the | highest weight i in this new + wnat, and ie 
_ the telephone jumps up in importance. Especially worthy of note is that the a 
be three i items of Part II bear much heavier import in the revision. ne ae 
mind that the wel 


; were to or re- 


“weight an item. The weig are relative to the of 
18 Cf. Louis Guttman, “An Outline of the Statistical Theory of Prediction,” Supplementary a ; 
Study B-1, sections 19 and 20; in Paul Horst, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, 


48, Social Science Research Council, New York, 


i 
defined ; might have to be s. Only a new 
, the weig imating social status. ' use. In ag 
from this for y how what weights to 
retain the hig d set of items 


tionships b between items to standardizing g popula 


tion, as well as to the variate to be estimated. 

? _ The various possible defects of this study are well realized. Three major — 
problems that require f further i investigation v will be selected to be listed al ; 


‘Tei is beyond the scope of the present report to to attempt to 22 answer these or 

others t that) we have not taken the space to include. 
first basic problem centers. around the definition of from 
Particular four variates on hand: income, education, social participation, — 
and occupation. The meaning of the quantifications of these variates es might a 


subjected to. further scrutiny. It would be desirable. to have a compre-— 


hs to have been drawn. In particular, the n notion of attitude that seems essen-_ 
oe os. tial toa definition. of social status needs to be related to the configuration sia x 


variates considered. It is certainly implicit in the choice the variates but 


J a a definitive ¢ demarcation of its role would be desirable. — 


utilized | in the present ‘report. This question a arises, of | course, , only” with 
— to the factoring of the four defining variates; for the factoring of the 7 
ical device to arrive at a desired re- 


4 povenar equation and 1 requires nothing bu but an algebraic interpretation. It 


is: an empirical | fact that a single « common factor gives é a rather good fit a 


. Table I. This i is is quite re different, however, from s n saying that from scores on 


this single « common factor one will be able to reconstruct individual scores 


on the defining variates, which is the motivation of the method: of ‘internal 
a just mentioned. There seems to be lacking an a aspect in the : 
approach still lea’ leaves open the question of ir 


a the ‘experimental data utilized. The s: sample of 67 Negro homes is : 


tedly small’ ; and perhaps open to he uspicion that ‘it is 


Louis ‘The of a Class of -A Theory and Method of 


Scale Construction,” Supplementary Study B-2; in Paul Horst, et al., The Prediction a 
Posed Adjustment, Bulletin 48, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1941. al i: 5 
_ 18 While small samples are often adequate for testing null hy potheses, they may be a 
7 adequate for the computation of actual weights to be used in regressions. Cf. Louis _ af 
- Guttman, “An Outline of the Statistical Theory of Prediction,” Supplementary Study B-1, — 
Part in Paul Horst, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, 48, Social 


Rave 
“hensive treatment of the universe of variates from which these are conceived 7 


definiti 


“internal c gnsistency,” for” which a clean-cut rationale is now available 3 
toget er with a proper mathematical analysis." The relationship between 
these two approaches needs investigation. This would require further clari- 
fication as to the “ “meaning ” of | the resolution of a battery ‘of variates in into 
“common’ and ‘ “unique” components in the. Thurstone_ sense that was 
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some evidence from homes of whites in Minneapolis, Massachusetts, 

nd A preteen for which Chapin | had data available’ that there is a broad — 


‘Si similarity between the item intercorrelations for ‘these various as samples : and 


for the Minneapolis Negro homes. T 

for the Negroes was ; essentially the same as for the pa samples. It paar 
be desirable to have an intensive analysis of the fluctuations of i intercorre- — 
=a and factor patterns from sample to sample, especially for various 


parts of the country. Such a an n analys sis was not carried out for the data j just : 

_mentioned because there were e lacking the scores on the defining variates, 
Rize 

for these latter samples. Tn et © aii have to be gathered for such an 


‘summary, for a of 6 Minneapolis Negro homes, a single 
eae ~ ‘common factor pattern was found to give a rather good fit to t the i ‘intercor- 


af relations s of the five variates of « occupation, income, , social participation, 

4 education, and Chapin’s s 1933, Social Status Scale. Social status being de- 

7 ag fined as the centroid (in the common factor space) of the first four of these 
variates, the items of f Chapin’ scale were reweighted to yield scores s that 


Ps. relate . 95 with the s status factor i in 1 the sample. These revised weights are 
presented i in Table 3. .W hile there i is some evidence, not - shown | here, that - 
the data for * the > sample of Negroes i is broadly si similar to those for r samples ol 


_ whites in various parts of the country, the question of the adequacy of the 
_ requires further and closer examination. Other basic questions requir- 
“ ing closer attention concern the variates defining status and the rationale: 


the uant fication of social status. 
vs = 16 Extensive tables of item intercorrelations and unrotated factor loadings are available for 


these on in the report of Works Projects Administration No. 
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THE ANALYSIS (OF SITUATIONAL 


of social psychology, find | it impossible at this juncture to produce a a 
logically rigorous sy stem of "assumptions and concepts ; with which to 


rickety: of che present formulation, it worthwhile t to > expose 
it for critical examination by fel fellow workers i in the hope of gaining + new 


There are no essentially new terms in this Iam 


aware of the influence on my ¢ own thinking of the work of Charles H. 
Cooley George H. Mead, Ellsworth Faris, Sigmund ‘reud, and Kurt 
also see | that ¢ the present s statement is in n line with a 1 general. current which fa 
is also manifest in the: work of H. S. Sullivan, -D.  Lasswell, J. 


ae In what follows, I shall be taking the position, familar to most sociolo-— 
gists, (1) that any item of social behavior is understood only as it is seen as 


— 


functional part a situation of i selves; (2) in 


the” 


Karen | Horney, Erick Fromm, W. L. W arner and many others. ee re > 


re esponse patterns ‘representing its in ‘suc 
the re response ‘patterns: the. in its reactive sy ystems 


system of social he finds it necessary to modify 
_ cally the atomistic methods of traditional psychology which treat of reflexes, 


mativen, and various minimum which are referred 
of 


scussion some 


_— children of his age. The knobs on the ¢ gas 1s cook stove were ¢ particularly or deal 


_ 1] wish to express my appreciation for the many helpful suggestions I have received from _ fm a 

7 Ruth Gallagher Goodenough, Ward H. Goodenough, and d Ralph W White with whom I have es 

' This type of treatment has its uses and is e suitable for many purposes but not 
for analy sis of interactional phenomena. 
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| Illustrative Material. 1 shall begin this di 
_very simple concrete materials to which — 
Tater. These materials will also serve to indicate a few of the problems of 
proach offers a possible 
Nop 
father 


‘ing. The mother, , though usually rather patient and indulgent toward his explora- Be as ola: 
tions, met these particular manipulative efforts with very firm “No! No’s!,” pulling 


him away and starting him off in other directions. After this interact had a 
repeated several times, B found the field clear for another try. He pulled a to the © 


‘No’s!”” with vigorous shaking of his head; whereupon he backed off to. 
"situation. He seemed a little surprised at hearing the parental admonition when no 
_ parent was present but he took another look and repeated the whole act again. He 
finally crashed through this rudimentary conscience the forbidden 


_knobs, at which point adult intervention | ended 


This ‘performance i is interpreted here as a ‘simple in wl hich the 


= manifested an incorporated “(introjected) act other and 


Second Illustration. At a later a age (26 months), the child above pu put 

= complicated performances which may be regarded as manifestations of his __ 
introjection of more complex ‘other” ” activity. A fairly typical instance may be 

a One late afternoon near the dinner hour, B knotted his face into something a 


ae aa and pitched his normally low voice into something approaching an infant 
ee. I want some meat for my supper,” ’ he said to his mother. Then added, “Tm 
daddy and I’ve come home from work.” The mother took the cue and addressed 
him as daddy, asked how his little boy B was, etc., 
= At the table, he insisted on taking his father’s place at the head of the > table, as- 
. signing the displaced parent to the high chair. He wished to serve but had to submit — 
(after some protest) to being assisted in this part of his role. He admonished | 
not to spill his “brown milk” referring to the father’s coffee. He referred to his ‘milk m : 
oo as “white coffee,” ty saying only big people could drink white coffee. After the meal, : 
cee -B continued to act in his capacity as daddy and “read” a story to his “ ‘son ” and 
aa finally undertook to put him to bed. The father finally balked at being put in the a) 
_ crib, giving as his reason that the crib ‘The two then to 


retend” to put the father in the crib. 


is interesting to note that if the father acted out of 


ia _ prompted him with very definite direction as to how “B” should act. More- 
over if the mother or the maid did not treat B himself as father and rg 


ther or t 


father as B, they v were peremptorily | put back i into the proper relationship ; 


a Third Illustration. Y, a: aged was the second of three children. The old-_ 
est chi child was a boy and the youngest, a girl. The father was a very adequate person — 

an and a benevolent patriarch. All the family seemed devoted to him, but Y was Y 

= favorite child from the time of her birth. When the younger daughter was born, Y, — 
at that time about four, became very ill and the father gave her all of his attention. 

_ From that time on, Y was practically an invalid. She consistently regarded herself 

a as weak, helpless, and dependent. She expected and received the appropriate solicit- _ 
ous behavior from family and friends. She was suspected of tuberculosis, anemia, etc. — 


No positive findings were made and no treatment was effective. Meanwhile, the — 
most of his time and interest to his sick If im- 


~ 


— 
Re 
— 
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a iy prov ved a little and e essayed a trip, she would become ill and her father would have 
- “g _ to go for her and bring her home. There grew up between father and daughter a very 

- intimate bond of communication and understanding. This “conditioning” of Y went 
_ on until she was nearly 3o years of age. At that time, her father died suddenly : after ae - 
- _ The day after his death, Y, who for nearly 30 years could hardly climb the stairs, “4 

got up, took the dazed family i in hand, directed arrangements for the funeral, super- 


=a ised the settling of the estate, and went off t to take a short business course in order 
’s business and, 


with her special preparation, she a her older brother aside and took over the 4 
supervision of the father’s business and made a success of it. She has become the 


= 


“father” of the family, and is now locally famous for her advocacy of vigorous living. 
. “4 Her father had been quite a water sportsman; she became an even better one. In = 
ways, she manifested responsibility-a ~assuming attitudes in her 


Apparently her rather than organic. But leaving 
a this and other interesting problems in the case, we are interested here © 
e erpreting the shift in personality as a manifestation of a rather com- 


plete incorporation of the father’s role. With this interpretation, 
h 


« 
4 


havic ea - becomes ‘intelligible. For example, sh she | does not expect her ore 4 
2 and the other members of her family to become independent. She ex 
them to be dependent upon her for leadership ar and aid. With the sugg suggested 


_ interpretation, we are not surprised at this attitude toward the other mem 
bers of her family . Nor shall we be surprised if she should show a reversion 


a to her former dependent, cared-for self if she ever falls in love vith an 7 
as. solicitous older 1 man. On the other hand, she may well. marry or 


, 4 otherwise take unto herself a very de endent to-be-cared- for. erson to i. 


Fou = 


ent areas s of his i life activity. Each separate description was read to the class and the 
al students were asked to rate the subject on a few traits on the basis of the tore 
This ay be | he raters were told that each description was of a | different person. — ; 


of A, 10: “The parents complain that 4, heir oldest child, is a 

_ % = very difficult child at home. He is moody, sulks a lot, refuses to cooperate, does 

) work under protest, fights and bullies the younger children, and is frequently very — 


-__ eruel to them. He is always causing a | quarrel ora fight and is stubborn and defiant — 
in his attitude toward the parents..., ete” 
The median ratings on 4 on some of the traits s used are shown by the location of — 
- Description of B, aged 10: “When the teachers referred B to the clinic, he was _ 

¢ poe we as a very i and shy child. He did what he was required to do in 
_ class work but v was very timid and diffident about participating in discussions or _ 
volunteering to do anything. He was always on the sidelines in anything the class 


or play groups did. } He was children smaller and younger 


, 
im 
‘ta 
‘ 
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te _ himself, and never seemed to stand up for himself with his equals or superiors. He 
<2 “os cried easily and seemed to have a general feeling of inferiority. He frequently d day- 


The median ratings are shown by the p position the letter B on the scales i in 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


PASSIVITY 

OVERT HOSTILITY © 


RESPONSI 


De he group of raters was then told that nine excerpts represented ratings on the _ 
same personality. The group was then asked to rate the person on the basis of their — 
knowledge of of him in all of the different situations from which the various descrip -¥ 
ce _ tions of him were derived. This assignment was found to be 1 very difficult and no 
one was satisfied with his ratings. The ratings showed more scatter than did the ro : 
ratings © on separate s situations. When questioned as to how they decided on a general 
ar rating som some were found to have struck some kind of informal average; others rated . 
_ person on what was probably his most frequently manifested behavior; still 
a rated the person on what they decided was his “truest’ J , 


If time permitted us to present an analysis of this case, it could be shown 


— that the different behavior patterns | of the child in question were function- 


ally related to the particular roles. or positions he had in the different situa- 
a tions. The adjustive work which was intensive and resulted i in ‘considerable 


beep was s chiefly a a matter of establishing the child in a different relation- 
hip to the situations in which he was having difficulty, partly by situa- 
- tna changes and partly by helping him to redefine his situations. << 


Fifth Illustration. A uni 


= 


versity personnel office referred a secretary for consulta- v= 
‘ n. The difficulty seemed to be wot although a very skillful worker, ‘she couldn’ t a 


= 


| 
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lisha > with the other members of the staff in perceived herself 

to be the object of antagonism and injustice. The interpretation drawn from a 
heey rested chiefly « on the rigid conception of a self-other pattern in which she 
es expected rejection and hostility and reacted by retaliative behavior. This frame of — 
relationships sh she Projected on every new situation. 
II. Some Propositions Concerning The 
concrete instances suggest certain ideas which may be stated in the form of  :, 


Propositions. . The point of view may ‘be 


<i 


principles but a as to be tested. 


- WwW hen human organisms respond to os other o over a er a period in time, 
-~ e activity of each beomes the stimulus pattern for a more or less stabilized : 
response pattern in the other(s), assuming that the motivational amen ts 


Definition nA series of conditioned acts comprising: re- 
sponses of all members. of a ‘social s situation is referred to as an 
Definition 2. consistent series of conditioned responses by 
’ “one member of a social situation which represents the stimulus ‘pattern 4 


for the similarly internally consistent series of conditioned responses of of the 2 


ther(s) in n that t situation is called a role. 
II. The impact upon one human. organism, , 4, of the activities -s of another, — 


«By not only stimulates and conditions a response pattern of 4 to B but also 
conditions in A the response pattern of Bto 4 as A has perceived that action, — a 


_and vice versa. The latter pattern is not necessarily manifested overtly but 


must be assumed to exist at least i in n incipient or + attitudinal fo form. Chelsie 
i (This p process | ss of responding by y reproducing the acts ¢ of the other(s) has 
been 1 referred to. by various writers as taking the role of the other, identifi- 
cation, introjection, sympathy, empathy, imitation. 
Definition 3. This process of “double conditioning” "is referred to as the 
“incorporation or internalization of of an interact pattern. 
a Definition 4. An internalized ir interact is referred toa to as a self-other pattern. 
It follows from II that each ‘member of an relationship 


is not t only ¢ conditioned to to the acts 


‘ 


— 
— 
2. 
| 
Becca 
0 Spo 
im: 
| 
stimulus series with acti own response scrics a3 
es with actions he incorporates f sponse series as a 
| | es ossible for each member to carry out the enti eated enough times, 9 fF and { 
Towing di s I-III may t 
| lowing diagrams. nted schematically in the fol. | very: 


_ 1. Assume two) unconditioned | organisms A and B anh motives s,° and 
Sp> respectively. Assume further t that the activities of each become a stimu- 


lus series for the other. This condition can in be thus: 


gp 


A 


Re 


of A to B and B to A respectively. 


a. Let the conditions in 1 be — a silane of times and by iil 


(A—B) 


where r represents the incorporated response of the other. TES 


a The responses of each have now been ‘incorporated by th the other as ex- 


pected ‘other’ responses to the own- self r res onses. 


i: 3. W hen responses represented i in 2 have been jaiibitlinds it is its pos- 


sible for each member of sa the iene to. carry 0 ut the interact in — sited 


th The instances cited above in First and Second Illustrations will s serve as 
4 very, simple | illustrations of the Processes considered i in Propositions 


oe If ‘these | e propositions can be proved, then in analyzing or r treating per- . 
"sonalities, it becomes necessary t to assume e that the re reactive syst ystem incluc les 


onse patterns th 


+ 


= 
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view the rebellions child is also in part the wrest parent; a saint 
part sinner; the is part capitalist; Southern White is part 


IV. The elf other patterns of each an interact system are fre- 
quently not congruent. The more intimate the contact through time, the 
* ae greater will be the tendency for the patterns to coincide. (Exceptions to = = 


a statement will be found i in cases where — structures a are ex- ex. r 


elfother pattern once established tends t to persist t either a as a 


4 


oO 


as a 


teract situations unless the components and structure of | the field are very 
unlike ‘that n which | the pattern was developed. Projection 1 means here, / 
that if through i interaction, 4 has « developed a a 1 self-other pi pattern orn of (4>B" > ; 
then if 4’s contact with C is not too unlike that with B, 4 will expect B’be- 


havior from C and will behave toward wt in terms expectations. 


pattern once tends to. be projected on 


7 Under certain conditions, the personality i is s rendered s so insecure by hav- 


to develop new relational patterns that it clings rigidly to those it has- 


yhere po are to the situation as seen 7 an ob- 


. 


1- 


_ VIII. From I, II, and III it follows that every interact series that becomes i. | 


ablished asan incorporated self-other pattern provides the organism with 


‘wo oF more ‘(depending o on the number of roles i ‘in the pattern) 1 Tesponse sys-— 
z= roles. The i interact t (4B) produces a a . self-other f pattern in 4 of A 


and BY and in B of A! and B. Under | certain n conditions, A will act overtly 


: “?F his fact is of considerable importance in accounting for or ‘arg 
major changes in personality. (See Second and T hird Illustrations a 


atent pattern which can be reproduced, given appropriate situational ax 
WIT. Self-other patterns established early in the life of the org; are grat 
likely to be persistent and pervasive than are those acquired 
The earlier patterns are projected on a wider variety of n 
situations. By reacting to anticipated ““other’’ responses, the pers aa 
to receive the responses he expects. This process reinforces th 
2. Feelings of anxiety arising from having to function in an® erns 
pattern of interaction will tend to reinforce those patterns which have al-_ er 
pects 
obser 
im 


1X. Thehuman organism\ will incorporate a limited numberof self-other pat-— 
= with which i it t functions it in the series c of situational fields in in n which it it ono 
3 Definition Personality is is the population of self-other patterns an and tl their 
“az X. The personality system includes self-other patterns developed by other 
persons and acquired through the process of identification en oe 


a Propositions ‘concerning: the factors which govern the selection of — 
rk ficati 


ik a XI. The self-other petterne ‘composing a personality are not all given ndi- 
rect overt expression equal or completeness. Certain’ pat- 


q Propositions c covering. ‘the determinants of dominance cannot be pre- 


sented here. The three general factors mentioned in connection : with Propo- 


sition X are the important ones. 4 
a 3g XII. All personality systems are ay to internal stress due to the ac- 
an tivity of contradictory roles. ‘The greater | the number of incompatible roles. a 
and the more overlapping the si the situations are e which evoke evoke them, the greater >. 
‘XI. Persons seek to minimize conflict by: (1) living within oseniend 
and simply structured field; (2) keeping separated those situations requiring : 


_ incompatible roles; (3) remaining “unconscious” of contradictory roles by 


we wwes 


% such mechanisms a as projection, reaction formation, conversion, etc.; (4) de- 


veloping: a master definition of the. situation ‘such asa a philosophy of history, 


a a theology o ora philosophy of life which | gives consistency , y meaning and i inte- >, we 
XV. The person responds i in a social situation according " his own defi 

his definition will usually deviate from that of an unless orun- 

a. the latter is ‘closely identified with the : former. (See Proposition IL. Bi 

Definition 6. By the - social situation is meant the s) system of self-other pat- 
terns _ comprising a given interact. (The terms social situation and social = 
‘interact as used here are equivalent and may be ca interchangeably.) 


definition of the ‘situation: ist the system of 


“observer m may not coincide with a given participant’s definition of i it. au. 
over, the various participants will necessarily have differing definitions of, 
the situation. This raises the interesting questions of how consensus 


= communication takes place, ¢ and how we understand another 
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. re ated by symbolic tags, which serve to identify self and “o other” roles for 


It follows the ng 
avior o of a requires an observer several 


etc., pears apart ues the context provided by the acto 
* uation, yield meaningless results. 
If these propositions are valid, they call for a radical | shift in in ae os 
methodology i in social psychology. (See Fourth Illustration above. 
Application to Analysis of Collective Behavior. The foregoing p 4 
tions have been aimed at the analysis of interperso ns relations. If space _ 
q permitted, we could show that with slight modifications, the same general = | 


would hold when to page between gro 


occupy functional positions in to other and 


the overt behavior characteristics, ideologies, and frames of reference which 
members show are functionally r related to these positions. 


this approach to group interaction focuses attention mn upon the way ; an 


individual actually p participates in intergroup > relations, uy upon th the meaning cof 
these relations to the individuals involved. Symbols have m meaning when © 


_ they arouse an ssnarpareted structure of acts. Group interaction is » 


groups. - These tags, or sy mbols of identification, ref refer to an acta and ‘counter- 


act structure in which the or self role is actually a a “we” role, the 


a. role. of the e other is. the behavior expected from any member of a group of = 
— average adie idual in our society is able to act in the name of oan 
such role for some of t them | is laid down i in early 


interaction, 


4 community, ort th 


e comes to as many 
allegiance. Which of these selves gains overt ss at a give en time 


aie upon the wa way in which self-other relations of of a particular moment 


are perceived by the actor. In times s of f international « crisis, , the individual’s 
tention is directed consistently toward the stage ‘on which’ national sy ym- 


a 
-bols represent the | acting roles. He interprets the acts of other national — 

| groups from his position as an American or as a Briton or as a German. He a | 
fe 


els insecure when a hostile national group increases its | armed strength, —— 


e feels righteous | and. belligerent v when his personal ‘surrogate is able - 
wave | the Big Stick. Soto his attention is drawn to a field dominated by 

the symbols“ capital’ an d “labor, when he becomes aware of his interests 


| 
| 
— 
- 
fe 
6.4 
holic nart nation onen up to b as he matures. so tha f > ‘acti 
 Sists 
‘relat 
may 
as ar 


oup interaction of rey sort can be arrested at eke any degree of 
simply by defining a dominant “we- 
skillful employer can block attempts to organize | his workers if he can keep 
‘racial, national, or r religious antagonisms alive. Indeed, t the formula. “divide | 
and rale,’ * expressed i in situational terms, me means to prevent effective opposi- 
tion by defining the field for interaction about irrelevant or less inclusive 
- symbols. The Ministry of Propaganda of the German Reich uses this tech- es 
"nique ¢ to disable the nations it opposes, _ while at the same tin time it subordi- 


nates every other symbol of identification within Germany to est to establish t the 


Propaganda, from this point of view, is simply a technique for. 


oe of group interaction and for keeping the focus of attention on these | ra 
fields. that play for high stakes of power and prestige must 


= s of relationships 
not a boration ap 


IV. The Social Ad. The discussion thus far has been centered on mn the he pat-— 
of a series s of reciprocally related responses of two or more social 
Motivational components of these as acts have been indicated but. the 
oe ation of a the eory of motivation and the present theory has not been “a 


The limits of this paper permit of amy a bare indication of 


act and ways it may y be analyzed 
n excellent lead to the desired integration. . A social os 
conceived of here as a series of reciprocally related acts by units called _ 
- elves s, which series forms a dynamic perceptual unit. The general form con- 
sists a beginning or precipitating cor condition, the definition of goals o or end 
relations toward which the i interacting units conceive themselves to bet mov-_ 
ing, a series s of relevant intermediate > activities, and finally : some kind of 
vend. state of relationship « of the implicated selves. * This, end-state \ varies in 
y ‘its degree ‘of permanence. A social act is usually | not perceived in the | same a 
by actors and observers of the social act. Thus, a which one 


orn the child for 


| 
if 
| 
— 
| part of the task 


acts of the family a and community life, and by an n observer as 
= an overt expression of jealousy which the parent holds toward the child | and i. 
ra tionalizes as parental duty. The social act of a strike or a war is too obvi- fe 
: ous usly a differently defined experience by Participants to need ‘elaboration 
' wa here. To understand the behavior of a artici ant, i it is therefore “necessary — “ea 
particip 
to perceive | re the social act as he does—his notion of how i it started, ‘the orl = 
perceives for himself and the other selves. implicated and the 
relevance he as assigns to the intermediate activity. 
i oe This conception of the social act calls for two supplementary modes wn 
analysis which, used separately, yield incomplete knowledge but together 
“ae provide a a relatively complete frame of reference which will make intelligible 
ae mes if n not all behavior with v which thes social psychologist i is concerned peter 
cr * Human social activity may be analyzed as motivated or or goal-directed % . 
$ actions. The analytical problem is to determine the motives and goals. a. 
2. Goal-seeking activity which concerns the social psychologist always 
implicates: more than one ‘self. Hence, the motivational analysis must be _ 
"supplemented | by a an analysis of tl the self-other patterns which eme emerge out of | a 
function in the: interaction n of motivated organisms. Two. organisms 
= both need affection but the ‘self-other p pattern into which this —_ 


: os It may be well to add the caution | that motive-goal analysis when used 


= alone tends to reify such terms as affection, security, etc., as entities the or- 


~— ganism v wants. It must always | be ‘kept i in 1 mind that satisfactions or or goal r re- ‘ 


_ sponses s classed a as s affection, se security, ete, involve a set of responses that 
: _ must be made to the self’s acts. Hence, the goal is not a “thing” but a recip- 
<a rocal system of activity. Barriers which block the organism are not static 
of a maze he must learn but are responses which other interacting ‘ 


1e must lez are 


Ives make to his acts. These barriers n may be overt responses from 1 others 
_ objectively present or r introjected p: patterns within the personality system. 
From this discussion i it t will be seen that the boundaries of a social act are 
- determined with respect (1) to goals, and (2) to the interacting self-other — 
_ patterns implicated in the activity. On the goal-directed axis, we may say 
a social act begins when at terminal « or goal response is defined. The end point © 
‘in the act lies between two points c on the continuum. ‘The first is t is that point 
at which, if the > action i is stopped, | the ‘symptoms « of fr ustration n would be at 
ao a maximum. The second is that point at which, if the action is stopped, the 
On the i interact axis, the social act is limited by oe we have called im a 


‘tra 
G8; 
wt 
| 
| = 
P emerge from this view of the social act but discussion of them must be omit- 


SITUATIONAL FIELDS IN SOCIAL OGY 


apse a good many changes in research 
s in therapeutic procedures, i tal lin 
way approach the actual problems of living in red 


Research Method. The theoretical osition n outlined here not require 
q 


one to question the value for many purposes of much experimental work and» 
"measurement of abstracted trait attributes which may ee, be called 


emotions, opinions, , and national, and racial ‘group | characteristics 
can no longer be studied in abstraction or with vague references to “the 46 
- general social situation” if results are to have any meaning. The behavior — 
indicated by such terms must be 1 be tied to a specifically defined social inter 


frame. Predictions of behavior must ist be made ir in | terms ¢ of probable behavior .* os, iy 


a specified situational context as perceived by the actor. This of course 
“requires a vocabulary adapted to situational description. It also requires an. = 


enormous amount of research to establish major types of social situational — : 
"patterns in which the persons must function. 
a Perhaps tl the 1 most - important t methodological it implication i is the one ‘calling i 
for skills by which an investigator can assimilate himself to the acting per- . 
ective of his su bject, individual or group. Such skills are sometimes re- _ 


ferred to as intuition, sympathetic or empathetic introspection, identifice- — ar 
_ tion- projection, role taking, etc. W hatever the name and whatever the ac- 


tual process, | the proposed « orientation ‘requires ‘that the processes involved 


made as explicit: as possible and as subject to testing, verification, and 
4 operational formulation as possible. The way this ‘method is made n more ex- 


& and subject to testing may not, to be sure, be the same way in which 
o ot essential 


other devices handled, but that does not essentially a 


Therapeutic Method. The marked shifts i in phrasing the therapeutic prob- 
“4 lem and in therapy itself may be appreciated by a a review of the recent work — 


3 of Fromm,‘ Horney, Moreno,® and Sullivan. 7 Instead of seeking for 


a Erich Fromm, “Die Psychoanalytische Characterologie und ihre Bedeutung fiir ol a 

Socialpsychologie,”” Zeitschrift fiir Socialforschung, 1932, 1: 252-277. 
Karen Horney, ‘ ‘Conceptions and Misconceptions of the Analytical Method,” F. of Ner- 
oa s vous and Mental Diseases, 1935, 81: 399-410. See also her New Ways in Psychoanalysis, New 
py L. Moreno, “Interpersonal Therapy. and the Psychopathology of Inter- Personal 


Sociometry, 1937, 1: 9-76. See his ‘ his “Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage 
Harry; tack Sullivan, ‘Modern Psychiatry, 1940, 3: 1-117. 
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| 
i, 
— 
ae 


cyst the psy che, the or the str 
| is son the self-other patterns a and | ‘their genesis, distortions, projection, e 
as seen in actual operation in the interview, on the clinical stage, ,and a as re 
ported from extraclinical experiences. Problem behavior is not given a ~<a 7 
cal name and treated as a disease entity | but is regarded as a function of the 
situational 1 fields and the positions in them which the subject represents. 
Various innovators in psychiatric therapeutic work state their orienta-_ 


tion and. therapeutic procedures differently, but it is not hard to” see that ew. 


they all point in the direction of a situational orientation. 

Education. ‘There are obviously many implications for formal as well 
informal education relevant to the development of a healthy basic self-other 7 

_ orientation. I wish | to emg what this v view of human t behavior implies f for 


on, which the society rests. is one answer to the 


; = ransigent oppositions generat ted in western cultures. A democratic solu- j 


tion of the problem | requires that the citizens ‘interacting i in ‘their roles as as. 
‘members 0 of opposing groups s become increasingly ; able to take the ‘roles of 


‘their opponents. ‘It. ‘is only ‘through th this ability that integrative e solution of | 


in 

conflict armed truces can be arrived at. Education for citizen- 
ontent and techniques in social st studies that will enable 

he world the 


with different rz race, class, and national g groups, but in education for m ill t 


and family living as well. 


> a I suspect that a major shift must take place from teaching mere abstract 


seen of many di different persons with whom the student may ‘become 


identified and thus experience | the world and its its problems as others of his 


Social Adjustments. The opportunity to observe per persons operating in mar- 

‘riage, parent- -child, and local community relations has left me with a =. 

4 definite opinion that facility for seeing situational relations and a wide range aa 
of genuine (not ‘merely role taking ability greatly i increases the 


bute thinking : about and diagnoses of social problems leads to witch- ieeaieg 
and futile efforts to exterminate the bad. Situational thinking and role tak- ; 
ae ing skill open up br broad possibilities for creative inventions of techniques a and 


social ; arrangements | for treating and id preventing and destruc- 


knowledge about society to greater saatanle: on the presentation of life 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Cottrell’ s paper is an attempt at a systematic formulation of the field = 
‘i commonly called social psychology. Since the paper is of necessity briefand 


Mr. Cottrell has no not attempted to de deal with all the concepts in the field, the ; 
following remarks may - do him some injustice, but. they are presented with 


_— the hope that they may be s suggestive to those who are > interested i in this 


nds This a Systematic Statement? The systematic ical of a 
field 1 requires that i it be derived from a limited number of axioms, assump- 


4 tions, of or primitive postulates 1 which are taken to be self-evident. Se: 
a of these axioms may be defined for clarity, but this is not proof. It is is -axio- 


_ matic that axioms cannot be ‘ “proved” unless by the tautological test used — . 
4g symbolic logic or by the operational tests used on mathematical sy stems 
to reveal contradiction or absurdity. This really is not proof of the “ti truth” 


of the a3 je axioms: nor does i it tell us anything about the. correspondence of the 


axioms ns to “reality,” however conceived; it merely shows that | the ; axioms 
do not produce i inconsistencies in the constructed system of p propositions. 
= inconsistencies do develop, we must conclude that some of the axioms are 
_ defective. From the primitive postulates, we must be able to construct an oa : 


4 definite: number of theorems, or ‘Propositions, all of which are logically de- 
_ rivable from t the 1e postulates ; and d consistent with them. All ‘things el else being 
3 equal, the fewer and d simpler the postulates, the better 
“4 = the field to be systematized i is not a series of predicates, a as ae 
logic, or a series of numbers, as in arithmetic, or a series of attributes of God, = 
A a as in theology, but is a series of natural science facts, some slight modifica 
&§ Le tions must be m made i in the e above stated concept of of a ‘system. .4 natural 
Science fact is a description ofa a class of objects, events, 0 r the observed or in- 
ferr rred relations between them, based on Sensory experiences, , usually aided 
instruments, and always in accordance with an implicit o or explicit set of as- 
sumptions about the nature of nature and the nature of knowledge. It is clear 
_ that this is not a clear or complete definition of a natural science fact. a ae 
ES be e clarified only by taking tl the time to define at least such terms as ob s ob- ha 


ject, event, relation, observation, inference, sensory experience, instru- 


cience frame of we can agree upon what is meant = 
bya a “natural science fact,” whether it an observation, classification, 
principle. We me mean that such a description of s sen- 


sory experiences in a frame of ‘reference 
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the observer can | “know” them. “ Knowing them” means the has 


which are communicable to other observers by 
appropriate sy ‘mbols s so as to produce a consensus that the responses are the 


same or highly similar. This assumes the sensory experiences are ay a 
similar, or may be made similar by logical and instrumental standardizing, _ 

so that the observations may be e treated as as identical. It also assumes the - —— 

este are identical, or have some common aspect - which may be so treated. Za 


dt a assumes s the observ ers, » and the observed 1 objects, events, and 


ot eed stable standard, so that the observations may 
umes the observer is part of the universe and is affected — 
n the universe are directly an and indirectly related - 


~ each other. From his it is assumed there. is a general consistency between 

‘ all scientific facts and principles | so that any alleged scientific statement is. 


if it contradicts the tested facts and principles of knowl-_ 


no means an 1 exhaustive statement of the assumptions of nat- | 


a is b ans | 
ral science, but it it is sufficient, perhaps, to indicate the connotation of the 
“terms in the above definition ofa scientific fact and thus to imply the modi- 
~ fications that must be made in the concept of a system of propositions in a 


order that a concept of a systematic natural science may be developed. It is 7 


_ > Be obvious that this view is highly abstract. It can be shown that : identity, ySta- 
bility, duration, complete consistency » repetition, and prediction are only — 
approximations when they are applied | to sensory experience. No = 


—- the observer, is is ever the same for a any successive e instant, however 
he universe itself, therefore, i is oe cha n 


ever, in comparison to the ‘energy systems we call cultural, and the rates of 
change within them, the relations within many other energy sys stems 
a" . While innumerable perspectives are possible, s some 
5, becouse of the biosocial similarity of people, are forced — 


are “psec the same for all ertege and may be treated as 


must t always be taken t to be i in ing 


conditions and within clearly stated limits. 
_are all probabilities and conclusions are always tementive. 
If we accept these postulates concerning the nature of nature and scien- 
tific knowing, i it follows that a complete a and final systematic conceptualiza- - ; 


- tion of any field of natural science is impo sible. The universe itself i is nota a 
hence no conceptual s system it can be se 
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"SITUATIONAL IN SOCIAL PSY CHOLOGY 


- attributes of God can 1 be closed, ove 


or can be so 
; cept of infinity Is in chis sense, it is “taken” to have certain 
_ changeless a attributes. T his is not true of any r natural phenomena, though © 


for the purposes o of science, we treat certain universes as closed. Actually, 

every scientific fact and every field of science is so taken, but. this is ex- 

 plicitly recognized asa methodological device which leaves much more _> 


sible experience outside than inside the delimited field. Get 
ae this relation can stated natural science 


‘ence, ‘like or mathematics, also m must have a. a set ot of pr primitive postu 


~ lates from which all the fe propositions based upon empirical research 1 may be” : 
_ derived. This set of axioms must be general enough to provide for all the | 
Bese? facts and relations which ever can be found in the field, but it may _ 
be possible to formulate propositions which do not contradict the postulates 
which have no empirical counterparts. A natural science system 


order all ‘the scientific facts in the field and also furnish hypotheses, some, 


but n not all, of which can be tested empirically. The system is defective, : 
which means the axioms are inadequate, only when some valid scientific 
__ fact or finding is found to be logically inconsistent with the system. = 


the light of these remarks, w what can be said about Mr. Cottrell 's 
ort? The. discussion from here. on must be brief ‘and therefore m must co consist. 


= 


- asking questions | s rather than of of attempting to answer them. Even such — a 


om itive statements as are made must be understood as questions oo 
an definite opinions. I do not know how to proceed otherwise in the space © 


What Is thes the Field Social Psychology? If we take ‘the ee propositions 
page 370 as postulates: delimiting t the field. to be systematized, it seems 
follow that social psy ‘chology « comprises the entire field of cultural phenom- 
ena. ‘Mr. Cottrell emphasizes the fact that the field of social phenomena is — 
_ primarily characterized by interaction. Such a view is consistent with the | 
: commonly accepted concept that physics and d biology are also interactional a 
fields. However, Mr. Cottrell’ 's statement commits th the fallacy which thus o 
"has characterized most, if not all, , attempts to « delimit specific fields of social 
science, viz., it makes the field to be -“systematized include all other fields. | 
_ Thus, to the social psychologist, all socia! interaction is social psychology; to — 
the economist, all social phenomena are economic; to the cultural anthro- ee 
pologist, all social phenomena ar are in his field; and so ‘on at Ss. i 
ae, . Are the Postulates Specific and Sufficient? If the statements on page so 
are intended | to be primitive postulates, a are they sufficient if they do not _ 
green the concept of communication by symbols, as Mead w very care- 


as 
ful to aol ? Later on, Mr. Cottrell uses this concept, but it canno 
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_e! ‘the attempted system is defective since it has no axiomatic basis. On 
the other | hand, if these are not intended as as postulates, and the sixteen prop- — 5 
tions are so intended, : are these sufficiently axiomatic to serve their pur- ¥ 
ose? They are definitely stated as hypotheses | to be pr proved and therefore 
not be primitive postulates. Thus, I presume they are intended to “we 


om the primitive statements on page 370, which, while they may | be neces- > 


mig 
ergy. transfer and probably others such as role, status, social cle 
The concept, “necessary and sufficient,’ merely is at. 
_ tained when enough axi axioms, and only enough, are stated to make possible 


the propositional exhaustion of the field. As has s been indicated, it is in co 
4s nection with the set of ' primitive postulates | that definitions s should appear. 
Such definitions as occur in connection with the theorems to be proved by 


should refer, to. specific classes of data: delimitations of 


ing sy others co concerning conditioning, the n of en- 


me devices, , and so on. J 


- behavior. arisen it app appears rs that propositions I to XVI are meaning- 
Tess unless a frame of reference is assumed which includes symbols, roles, 
_ statuses, institutions, and other concepts generally regarded as cel 
a rather than gocial psychological. Mr. Cottrell seems to recognize thi is in § as 
‘ What re the Implications? Does this theoretical formulation enable us 
to do any kind of research we could not do without it? Can needed = 
be done without it, or by other approaches, which would be impossible un- q 
_ der this scheme? 'T ‘hese are crucial questions. If we grant that Mr. - Cottrell’s © q 
d general p point of \ view is now widely accepted 1 in current ent sociological and so- 


4 ciopsy sychological research # and admit that his statement is not an cae 


systematic conceptua! ization, we must answer the first question in the nega- 


tive. Insofar as his position condemns the reification of terms and emph 
sizes the interaction of persons by internalized symbolic cultural condition- 


ing, it seems to add b but ‘little le tot the present generally accepted 


site for research and therapy in this field, I would have to answer the second 
aig question, Can some research be done by other approaches which cannot a 
eer ie 138 done with this one?, i in the affirmative. The only escape f from this conclusion = 


Insofar as his statement ‘emphasizes identification as the major prerequi- 


: 


to make the term “identification,” or ‘some synonym of i it inch usive 


7 


t ceases 1 to be definitive. Does “ cognizing a role” mean ‘the same sok 
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thing a as taking” it? As is well said on page 379, A social act is usually 1 not 
ag perceived i in the same way by actors and observers of the social act.” — se 
should go ¢ on to point ‘out, however, that before any scientific work can — 


done, ne, the observers must perceive the acts of the actors in the same me way and 
= come to the same conclusions | about them. Hence, the empathic element 


‘must be eliminated, or at least standardized. Neither do I think it is neces- 
sary” to perceive the social act as the actor does in order to “understand it” _ 
= 380). .T hat is necessary, of course, to understand it as the actor does, 
but it is not ‘necessary to understand | it as the « actor does, to understand i it as ia, 
the scientist must. The scientist must understand it as a recurrent type of 
behavior which has been assigned to a a class : and thus can be dealt with pre- Be: 
dictively. What it means to the actor is not necessarily of any scientific — 
“consequence whatever—even for therapy. In fact, emphasis on empathic 


“identification m n may ¢ even prevent t the elaboration a of ‘the rigorously delimited 


obser rvations and ‘manipulations of data which are the prerequisites for sci- 


 @ ence. ‘Tf the : scientist becomes | too much ¢ concerned with ‘the unique ol 


seems to be essentially that of the insight, | or sympathetic | understanding, 

school of It fails to make explicit the basic difference between 


la Jar, he r may never arrive at t the abstract general, which is science. ‘ee 
In conclusion, it seems to me that many of the propositions, especially — 


‘XI, XII, and XIII, could be derived from the postulates of some other r SyS- F. - 


= , psychoanalysis, for example, j just as as plausibly as they can from. what 
to be Cottrell’s postulates. I do: not t think he has succeeded in de a 


~ limiting social psychology from the other social sciences nor in solving the © i 
nd methodologic al difficr ulties have caused so much heat 


done i in the field of f sys ei 


and profitless a as it sometimes appears; rather, they are sure t that empirical 


as 
nt upon sound theoretical work as | theory i is 5 ob- 


a ‘oe Most student: ts are are convinced ‘that work i in this field is not as = if 
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PERSONALITY THEORY 


sas OsT nil modern students of personality can be catalogued fairly as 
‘structuralists’ c or ‘functionalists.’ Explicitly or implicitly, the former 


A & regard personality as ‘in " the person, fixed, stable, autonomous, and 
composed of traits and attitudes. The functionalists,' on the other hand, — 


insist that t traits and attitudes are epiphenomenal segments of f behavior 
when torn from the social context which g gives them | meaning; they insist 


‘personality is developed, | molded, and changed within the dyn namic 


the social situation a distinct asserting that ‘social behavior 
is explicable 1 in terms of social : situations, and that social situations are made 
+ of the interplay between | roles o of f expectation ar and roles ofr response. a 


must combine both the functional and the structural 
The focal point of our analysis will be ‘the situation’ for this is the primary 
: ‘point of divergence between the structuralists and the functionalists. F For 


purposes o of analysi sis, we will limit ‘the situation” to social : situation. We are 


thus spared ‘the necessity ‘of considering crisis situations, v which are only 


too often confused with social s situations.* 


ety. Having limited outselves to social situations, a a na is offered oo 


a: is by no means a complete analysis of situation-and-personality, but . 
r, is designed merely to demonstrate the necessity of rae the estructural 


o individual, unique personalities. Thus they are actually nearer each other's position than 
a those who at one extreme declare personality to be ‘the subjective aspect of culture,’ and at 
the other, perennially : seek behavior i in the germ plasm in the 1¢ form of universal instincts and 


an Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. and Ruth Gallagher, Developments In Social Psychology, 1930- 
1940, 53, Beacon, New York, 1941. In this monograph is presented what might be termed a 
; radical-functional position. In contrast, the structural position is well stated by Gordon Ww. 
4 - Allport, Personality, 295, New York, 1937. The Achilles heel of the structuralist position is an 
' __ explanation of just how traits and attitudes become incorporated within the personality 
_ structure. This requires at least a partial functionalist interpretation unless we accept a 
on hereditary determinism, which, indeed, is implicit in much of the structuralist literature. = 
-§ Interestingly enough, . probably because there are so many variables which cannot be q 
held even analytically constant, structuralists and functionalists are able to use crisis situa- _ 
tions to refute each other. For examples of how functionalists think crisis situations change — 
_ personality, see James M. Reinhardt, ‘ “Personality Traits and the Situation,” Amer. _ 
_-—-Rev., 1937, 2: 492-500, and J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, 255, New York, _ 
For Pe of how stucturalists think crises do not change see G. 
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Social Situation. 1 Given Situations. 
4 


his life is faced with a multitude. of given ’ social situations, faits accomplis, . 
over whose origin he exercises no > control timereigee Such ‘situations’ as the | 


e young adult-in-job, are 

3 situations the gross aspects of which pe rigid roles of expectancy — 
which n must be met by roles of f response. W hile the > type- response is m: made up 

ots a a number ¢ of further ‘elements, the s social situation i is objectively there and 

4 a reaction or series of reactions is forced from the individual. ese. 1 es cae 

‘The above may be termed inclusive g given social situations which often 

comprise what are more commonly known as social institutions, but within a 

inclusive given situations, whether or not they be « called institutions, are 


- found a a congeries of momentary given social situations, of which we may 


>: ‘distinguish | two types: es: those W e which are part and | parcel of t the time- contin- 
which always characterizes the inclusive | given situation; 3 and those 
which are not indigenous to the inclusive given situation but arise adventi- 


c can be clarified by the: use of an example. The inclusive given situa- 


« of the - adolescent-in-school was mentioned above. This comprises 


time-continuum in which t teachers and ‘schoolmates change and in which 


"successes failures n may be registered at different periods i in time. 


ma le up of a series ; of agement recurrin 


to differentiate them. Even the all-inclusive term ‘life. situation” is 


a = Ane f expectancy either becomes difficult to ascertain or r does not at 
a all exist. To a greater or less. degree, the individual creates ‘the si uations to 


which he he will in turn react, either deliberately, with ¢ carefully- 


ment b between his ‘ 

a 4 The result m might be another g: given ” situation, e. e.g., divorce of the parents. The child, again, 
_ might meet the objective demands of this given situation by aiding in the creation of another, — 


” e.g. shifting love-attachment. T his might result in the reconciliation of the parents and then 


| 
— 
| 
Finally, the student will be faced by a series of adventitious momentary ty, 
¥ given situations within the inclusive situation, as for exampl hoolmate’s 
More than mere sophistry prompts the above classification of three or- 
4 
Manipulated Situations. Within the confines of the inclusive given 
an example of the latter, the child-in-family might reject one parent as love- _ +4 a 
; 


deliberately aimed at securing ‘expulsion (created situation) and 

then find himself faced with a new given inclusive situation—the job. He 


re. It is not ot enough to study 
on-patterns (roles of response) ; we we must now discover why a given per- 
eates those situations to which he will in turn react. This why leads us — 
alyze what is objectively given in the person, at a given time which 
will ill lead him to create one situation rather than 1 another or to withdraw 
fr irom om the possibility of creating a social s situation. 
We can conclude that ‘the social situation’ constitutes a poor tool of anal. — 
sis for the study of human behavior. In the first place, it is used in a blan- 


ke way to eae what are in other contexts termed social 1 institutions, social 


ct 
iz 


may be countered byt the functionalist t with the s statement that “fs ‘the si situa 


et we are still left a static concept: in operational definition rigor 
= ously excludes a consideration of the initiative potential i in the person, ‘the 
= amount and kind of potential creativeness that are in him irrespective of s 


a” given, -exteriorized situation. The delimitation of behavior to ‘given situa- 


__ However, the functionalists are correct in stressing ig the importance of 
given social situations in molding behavior, quite possibly even in changing © 
el so-called fundamental personality- traits. On the other hand, the struc- 
turalists are correct in positing a resistive core of t traits’ which can be 
conceived as largely determining what re reaction- -patterns will be (the s ‘ elf 
determining, creative elements of personality) 1 regardless of ‘given’ social 
‘situations, but the value. of the structuralist position is limited by their 
- refusal to admit the need for functional analysis, by ~~ refusal fo regard — 
as an interdependent equilibrium. 
The Personality-1 In- -Situation. Above, the was made ‘that 
 traitan -and- situation are both n necessary ‘to the study a of personality a and that 


both together r represent a -personality-equilibrium. Only by ignoring ‘this 3 
fact can structuralists continue citing examples of personality-structures 
which remained virtually intact in the face of a series of disruptive situa P 


tions: (Allport), while functionalists are enabled to cite ‘examples of per- 


child be with another given ‘situation The interplay of given- -created situa-— 
tions is extremely complex. In fact, as field-occurrence no situation is either all one or all the 
other and can be legitimately designated one or the other only a as an ainda abstraction. 

_ © The etiology of which, in turn, is functionally explainable. | 


i i] a 
— 
— 
— 
an 
| 
im 


“sonalities 

situations (Brown). Te i is not difficult to bo 4 
and functionalists can continue to be ‘ correct” n so far as i 
on the basis s of selected c cases 


Ber While sc some situations are’ ‘given ’ even these, so far as s the actor’s 
ture behavior is concerned, exert control over him ‘mainly ; as he interpret . 


them to be, and this interpretation refers back to conscious at ad unconscious — 
__ Motivations, goals, desires, inhibitions, etc. Thus to one man ans 
refusal of his offer of ‘marriage may represent a a | devastating blow to long- 


held yearnings | for home, hearth, , children, and emotional- -security, an entire 
aie complex of wishes, desires, and g goals which. he has ‘irretrievably linked with 
iv the person of this one woman. To another man, the refusal of his: ora 
| “J of marriage may be rather casually accepted as part of a courtship game; he : 
_ may ‘lightly go on to further attempted conquests. In the case of the first, 


” we might expect t marked personality- changes; in the case of the second, 
4 hardly any ; at all. ‘The functionalist might use the first case to ‘prove’ his — a, 
ae a of namallers ; the structuralist might use the second case to ‘prove’ 


a T he trait- situation is on one side or the other in 


The traits of other on on the hand, fairly easily 


and rapidly in time. Such persons are e often mo more e acted up upon t than « | acting, 7 
"meeting roles of expectancy with thea approved roles of re: response. Careful and 
+ subtle study may be necessary here, however, for many persons deliberately — 
= — submissive roles as the best means to achieve their ends Yet a knowl- a 
ge of those indicate to that a person far 


complication arises in the: that many persons have the 
ack of ‘being a different p person’ v with. different people, both as a means <i 5 


usually extremely introverted intellectuals, who do not know wht 
tale personalities are. Not only are their traits difficult to discern’ but ut they — = 


ie ‘The anne has i in mind the case of a man who proposed marriage to a comparati fi i 
stranger on the basis of a wager. She accepted but had she refused, this would hardly have © 
conemueees a ‘situation’ comparable to that faced by the man involved in the first situation. e 
7 This is well stated by Lois B. and Gardner Murphy, “The Influence of Social Situations _ 
ee the Behavior of Children,” 4 Handbook of Social Psychology, 1046, Carl Murchison, 
ed., Ww orcester, Mass. » 1935. Such i items as sex, are age, and occupation all enter as crude i 


uiring specific ends as well as mere social good will. Finally, there are .- 7 - 


> 
be 
— 
nerencial demands of hew given situations. Iheir personal 
iB _ fesistive to differential demands of new given s y in time. Such personali — 
— 
® 
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are likely. to go off on tangents when faced new ‘given 


situation. ’ These are people who have participated in ma = egments of our 
a: segmented culture and have found it difficult to integrate a code of be- 


ted cuitur nav 


havior rand a way ‘of life a amidst ‘the many conflicting | codes and 

ways ys of life ‘in which they have participated. 
= 


“3 Personality y Manipulation. Within those ‘situations,’ given or 
7 which involve association continued in time, we have a peculiar complicat- 
a ing of ‘roles of expectation’ and ‘roles of response.’ For example, when two a | 


_ persons are attempting to manipulate each other toward unrevealed goals 
or satisfactions there are immediate and extended roles of f expectation, 


there may be extended as as well as as immediate roles of Tesponse. Further, the 
_ two persons may be working at cross-purposes, so that it is difficult to dis- — 


_ This is illustrated by an example given elsewhere? of a boy who refused an 


nvitation to dinner ata girl’s home for fear the i invitation was pore of 
a marriage ‘campaign. In this « case, the girl’ immediate ‘expectation"® 


+ acceptance of her dinner invitation. Her extended e: {expectation was marriage. 
On the other hand, the boy’ ’s immediate response was s rejection of the invi- 
tation; his extended response was rejection of the girl as a marriage-partner. 9 -_ 
cer. Their relationship ha had been at loggerheads: the boy had constantly been oe 


"attempting to seduce the girl; she, trying to engineer him i into a marriage. 
F a 
What was ‘the s situation’ | here? Bringing in in the concept c of the actor’ ‘defini-- 
tion of the situation’ does not justify the u use of the term either, for in this 


* a stance the two participants were using points of contact in time to further 


unexpressed goals. These points of contact not only were not ‘common,’ not 

on ly meant ‘something di different to the two o participants, b , but were ¢ something — 


It is interesting to note that situation analys sis has most advantageously -_ 
used in infant and « child behavioral study. The reason is obvious. At 
these age levels, it is perhaps legitimate to study reactive-patterns 
given,” experimentally and operationally defined situations because field 


tuality , for yr the infant an: and d child, approaches that of a series s of given : situa- 


But for the study of adult behavior, situation analysis will not only not 


suffice—it i is not suitable. By operationally setting up experimental ‘ situa-_ 


tions’ in order to study reactive patterns, the observer will lose insight 11 into % 


a Pe. the subtler and deeper manifestations of personality which can be gleaned 3 
ning a thoroug h knowl- 
a2 
Unless we become metaphysical, the ‘vale of expectation’ be in 


lim 
| 
tin 
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— 
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edge of the adult’s associations with his fellows can we discover his motiva- 
tions and goals which are often dissembled and hidden if participation-con- 


gd 


= of time a are viewed apart from their context and 


equi 
be 
is most often not 
hy As was above, the term is commonly and unsystemat- 
a ically applied toa. host of occurrences, , froma a request for a match to social 
| institutions. More and more, however, the term is being used asa synonym 
for ‘social | relationship’ "and ‘social interaction.’ 
This i is most confusing, and hardly justified, since situation’ is 
monly used to designate a defined section of a personality’s total social 
vironment, viewed as operating ata a given moment. Social relationship is 
commonly defined as social interaction continued in time. Calling : one scl 
‘other adds nothing to our body of knowledge or ‘methods of research. 


1 temporally « extended social i interaction, the entities es which the outside 


7 of me observer are, ‘for the participants, merely momentary contacts on a 
time- continuum which often mean something different to 


quate e method of investigating Personality 
a in this paper, it is only fair to point out that in “The Analysis of Situational Fields in 
Social Psychology” (this issue of the Review), Cottrell has dropped his ‘operational’ definition 
£ social situation for the following: “... any item of social behavior is understood only as_ 
‘it is seen as a functional part of a situation composed of interacting selves,” (page 37 0) and 
“By the social situation is meant the system of self-other patterns comprising a given inter- — 
By ’ (page 377.) Social situation now means social interaction. Social interactional analysis y 
is all to the good, but where i is orientation?” This j is a new label on 


— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
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"FAVORITE ‘question which J.E. Hagerty used ‘to ask his graduate 
dents ai at Ohio State University was: : “How ‘could the man who 
LM What Social Classes Owe To One Another be a sociologist?” 


"Graduate students who were for any on the 


economic essay s, political activities, or to » the ancestry 
i implications of the Fo/kways. A good instance of this is the recent effort o of 


a In his his opening statements, Hollingshead says that the idea of social con- | 
; trol s' stems | s from Comte, , the term i itself coming from Small and Vincent who ; 


e strange reason, position that an ade 
of social behavior must be sought in usages, mores and institutions 
_ of society has more or less escaped the attention of those interested in nthe — 
problem of social control.” Subsequent paragraphs reiterate his thesis that 


= essence’ " of social c¢ control must be : sought i in ‘the organization n of a Lael 


: ple, the simplest element of which is the usage- -value t unit, such as a folkway. : + 
- Students of Comte and Ward will be ‘surprised to see these men formally 


sracketed with Sumner as originators of the idea of s social control. 


- Evena superficial examination of tl the literature r: raises serious doubt. of t 
validity of Hollingshead’ s assertion n that - the folkways, mores, and social 3 


rganization | have been slighted i in the discussion of social control. Eubank’s 
exhaustive analysis. of definitions pretty thoroughly demonstrates that most | 
ciologists tend to throw fads, fashions, folkways, mores, public opinion, = 


id institutions: into the catch- all concept of social | control.* T The present 
riter in ten minutes s found seven texts in’ which folkways, mores, laws, a 


stitutions and ‘other group usages were made the foci for the discussion of 


one can examine Sumner’ s Folkways, What Social Classes 
he writer is indebted to Read Bain and Leonard Bloom for criticisms. 
B. Hollingshead, Concept of Social Control,” Amer. ‘Reo, 1941, 


y 


to Serial Psychology, Chs. 36, 37, New York, R W. 
7 177-184, New York, 1936; C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, Introduction to Sociology, 652- 
> 707; New Y ork, 1929; K. Part Five, especially the intro 


"THE FOLKWAYS AND SOCIAL CONTROL* 
| 
|) = 
| cr 
ti ur 
i 
tm | 
ili 
4 
Be. 
4 R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction To The Science of Sociology, 785-864, Chicago, me | 


Owe To sila or his posthumous collaboration with Keller in The 
_* Science of Society, and escape the close affinity, if not identity, of his ideas 


with the notion of natural law generally accepted i in nineteenth century 
‘thought. Sumner conceived of ‘the e folkways, , the | Processes by which — - 


arose and the process of their dissemination, as the fulfillment of natural — 
laws inherent in the universe. Nowhere i is ae more clearly stated than in ae 


The folkways, therefore, are not creations of bial purpose and wit. They are like 
i products of natural forces which men unconsciously set in operation, or they are 
4 like the instinctive ways of animals, which are developed out of experience, which | 
reach a final form of maximum adaptation toan interest, which are handed down by 
- tradition and admit no exception or variation, yet change to meet new conditions, a 


still within the same limited methods, and without satonal reflection and purpose. 6 


Sumner’ s conception of 


scription of group The conceptions shed little light 
dynamic relations between the group and the ents or F on the the — 


It is safe to say that never conceivec 


ern sense anymore than did the Stoic philosophers of Greece, ey the Roman 


- jurists, | Herbert ‘Spencer, or Adam Smith. He saw control as the automatic 


hee 


coercion of the n mores introjected i into the conscience - of the individual, as if 
the group were some | kind of an active agent or entity. T his is made explicit nF 


moral deductions of one ought to do are drawn by the reason and con-— 

"science of the individual man who is instructed by s science. Let him take note of - 

force of gravity and not ‘walk off a cliff.’ 


ce The inevitable result of this type of thinking is a naive personification or 
bservable i in nearly all i instances where group us- 


reification of the mores, 0 
cs. ages are made the starting points for disquisitions on social control. * his 


fallacy can be detected in Hollingshead’s phrasing: 
Brie : a . the immediate research problems in social control then become: (1) ‘the analysis — 
W. G. Sumner, Folkways, 4, Boston, 1940. 
4 1 W. G. Sumner, What Social Classes Owe To na Another, 159-160, New York, 1920. — 
Sumner’ s essay on “Discipline” provides further documentation of this point: “This brings aM ~~ 
_ me to the real scope and advantage of a disciplinary education. A man who has enjoyedsuch _ 
an education has —— had his natural powers developed and reduced to rule... . As your 
y education goes on.... You ea to know when you are dealing with a true law which you 
may follow to the t uttermost. ” Essays of W. G. Sumner, 29-3 Edited by A. G. Keller 


_ and M. E. Davis, New Y ork, 1934. 


, 


| 
4. 
folkways were transmit- A 
the processes by which the folkway py 
imitation, was no less a con | 
= same category with the putat in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
which were currently held in the latter par 
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and function of socio-cultural forms which organize and nie 


responses made by persons subject to them.* 
_ G.H. Mead avoided the cruder implications of this approach by | dir a : 


a to the symbolic process mediating s stimulus and response, in int 7 
a 


> 


mores are symbolized i in in imagined reactions of the > specific and generalized 
“oth 
ers. He defined social control as the expression the “me' 
against the « expression of the “7.9 In this way, large and emacies. amor- 
phous entities of mores and laws take on more dynamic qualities of indi- 
vidual and group expression, including the imagined actions of approval o or a3 
. disapproval t tot the projected behavior of the individual. However, these psy- 
chological concepts, while | entirely re relevant | to social control, are necessary 
4 factors rather than sufficient concepts for a complete sociological analy: sis 


of social control. ‘The s sociopsy sychological may give us: an 


“first place. This « orientation shifts c concern to o the external process, nelle : 


‘pressures, means, techniques, a and instruments by which individuals 
groups shape the responses of others. It logically follows that the most glar- 
ing deficiency in extant works on social control has been the common failure . 


to ‘distinguish between the regularities i in behavior and the techniques em em 


- ployed t to induce these regularities. This i is to be seen in monotonous refer- 


ences to ) folkway Sy mores, beliefs, laws, and institutions as means of social 


‘The does, of course, respond. differentially to general and -spe- 


for. the most part are and phenomena, 
“not unlike the changes i in breathing and heartbeat which occur with — 


of the tropics or the solitary lighthouse } keeper mumbling g grace before meals 


are both responding to to folkways. ‘So, too, are the dancers who change their 


_ movements in n response to the shouts of the p person calling the : square dance. 


Y et in no case can these be called active adjustments; there is no dynamic 
shaping « of attitudes. The stimuli involved, whether internal physiological 


oe of the nature of dramatic cues than they do of active social control. +3 ba ee 


changes or external verbalisms coming from other individuals, partake = 


__ These phenomena, which impressed Sumner, and Hollingshead af afer him, | 
ai Op. cit., 222. The reificatory tendency has been discussed at length by James V 
a Intellectual Realism and Culture Change, Hanover, 


sibility 
wa the ste: 
Theory 


| 
— 
control but they are not sufficient to explain all the relevant aspects of sp 
om 
= 
>i 
| 
"Social stimuli. His behavior 1s elicited or suppresse external symbolsin groy 
tm | 


a= 


out i in concentrating upon tind area falls 
error of failing to distinguish between active and passive adjustment, of the & 
ort described by Bristol many years ago.'° His attention has centered = + 
=. around passive adjustments, and thus, he has ignored the 


= innervation 1 in n societal s situations. From the point of of view herein 
the “how”? process includes the means or r techniques 0 of social control, while 
the regularities i in group behavior embrace the ends of control. 
conceptua’ «rangement of behavior into ends and means here shoul 


q be taken 1 purely a as a heuristic convenience, not to be confused with the use 5" 


| ‘There is no sharp dualism n between ‘means and ends; the e distinction is en- 
-tirely a ‘matter of the v vantage point and objectives of the researcher. "Tt Bel, 
possible to view regularities of group performance and their 
_ Space and time as the remote aspects of an intermediate process we call the __ 
“means of social control.’ bad T he conceptual nature | of this division is at 


of the terms by ‘some writers in the analysis of the i individual social act. oe res 


made clear by the alternate possibility of f reversing g the behavior s series; what © 


is s considered | a means, if symbolized from another aspect, may well bea 


~ venting ne ea but from the viewpoint of the individual, it may e's a 
_ form of consummatory sexual behavior, e.g., sadism. Obversely, laws, be- 


4 3 liefs, sve ht and mores can_ in a very general way b be e regarded a as means to 


they become end- resulting from the application of con- 
Standards: of behavior and approximations to them in overt | + beh havior of 


"group 1p members, such as customs, folkways, m mores , and laws are not self 
perpetuating. They have no mystical existence ¢ or coercive power which 


= vents deviations i in behavior, although many writers seem to imply this—a 


remnant of the group-mind perhaps. Attitudes basic the c con 
tinuity of culture must be developed and reembodied within individuals and 


groups” T here i is nO automatic transference of such attitudes. . The existence _ 


ts int " Means and ends are but two names for the same reality. The terms s denote n not a ra 
” John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, — 
4 12 While it may be difficult if nc not impossible to discover empirical referents for ends- means 
components of an individual “rational” act, few sociologists would deny, for example, the pos- 
_ sibility of scientifically distinguishing a national or community “program” or “plan” from 
the steps taken for its fulfillment. Robert Bierstedt, “The Means-End Schema i in Sociological - 
MELE. The Means Sesial Control, 3-7 New 1926. 
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in our cu 


her an approximate similarity to the concept she 
eens as necessary | for his role. Again, a ‘community c council pas passes anor- 
dinanee regulating the speed of automobiles. The local police caution n drivers; 
judges fine them; and the chamber of commerce uses pud/icity—distributes 
advocating and encouraging safe driving. Slow 
sapeled ion gets | integrated i into the e driving behavior of community via. Se 
a ‘= Patently, the key to social control must be found i in the conditioning proc- 
Nn ange ess. “ ‘ Folkways, mores, and i institutions are no more means of social control 
i than i is the geographic environment; at most, they fulfill the following func- 
geograp y 
. tio : (1) set limits on the extent to which change can be brought about by 
control devices; (2) provide attitudes towards authority which permit 


The immediate research task in the area ‘social control is the 
- delimitation of the process of control to distinguish it from the processes of - 
confit competition, cooperation, and accommodation. As a beginning, the a 
writer suggests that control differs from competition ar and conflict i int that i it 


unidirectional. It differs from ¢ cooperation and accommodation in that 


Bee out of undefined « or crisis situations, using the term crisis in a mu 


rse, such things as social organization and the dynamics of person- 


- are pertinent to a systematic treatment of social control. In order - ‘ 
understand why a police department | Promotes a clean- -up campaign ina a a 


community, there ‘must be an | understanding of the ‘relationship of this 


agency to other g groups in the cot community and there n must obtain a knowl 
aren our basic culture values plus an awareness of individual variations. a 
, there is little more justification for the insistence that social ee 


“tool in the ict ofa hen | there: 


a = 
ee Hollingshead has rightly objected to the narrowness of the “ ‘means’ 14 
proach, which has been confined pretty much to the eolation 2 and quasi a 

_ journalistic description of the control techniques. But this i is no ex excuse for 4 : 
_ confusing t the process w with behavior or mechanisms. There must 
4 “Social control i is a socialization process hardly less universal and. necessary than are 


Processes of cooperation and competition. It is, in fact, closely related to and overlaps these : 7 
in some meges emit An Introductory Sociology for Teachers, 218, New York, 1935+ 


— process with its results destroys the function-structure logic around which 
Our meaning can perhaps be clarified by illustration. A ‘mother hasa 3 : 
i standard of honesty—the personal expression of a particular property 
cu 
— 
cla 
ime 
iim 
uf 
|) 


~ 


or” 


“limits” ’ through which the dynamic th thrust of operates is 
aloe a oY It may be that t social organization is the “ significant variable” affecting — 
ee 


the control process, but but this i is quite. different from identifying the two. 
Furthermore, ‘social orgar organization is é apt to to be ean unwieldy m mass of variables, 7 
some significant, s some not significant, so so far as social control is is concerned. 
_ The great need is to select a few sharply defined aspects of social « organiza- 
= and attack the problem of social control with these in mind, atthe same __ 
for minor variables and integrational between ‘ 


Hollingshead concludes his | article with ‘a fourfold classification of the 


and the person’s vior in society: (1) 
and 1 ideologies; (2) so social roles; (3) authority exercised by functonaries; (4) 


_ instruments or‘ ‘means ” used to elicit or surpress behavior.'® ‘Ath will be noted 


that the folkway system is placed first in the list while ‘ “means ec control 


is of subordinate ‘importance. 


In contradistinction to this conceptual framework a tine with the 
above critical comments, the following outline for research in social — 


is offered: (1) definition and a analy sis of the process of control, including t the 
classification of controls in terms of function; (2) description and analy 


Of th the agencies (groups) exercising 1 social control, together with t their rele 
of factors affecting (1) and (2) as psy chological, 


a o the extent that th the present writer’ sr research can be relied ‘upon, group- . 

structural rather than group-mechanism phenomena s shed the most light 
up upon the problem of social control. Such factors as group, : size, ,heterogene- 

mobility, i intimacy, social participation, ingroup-outgroup dichotomies, 
time-dependency, and | technological mediation of contacts have been, for 


him, the: most fruitful avenues for the study of of social control. Reference to 


=e The sociologist encounters s special difficulties cia: he tries to ana- ; 
_ lyze the group mechanisms of a technological society in terms of folkways, a 
& mores, and institutions, which concepts Sumner derived from the examina- _ 
= of primitive and nineteenth- century 1 rural societies u under the theoretical 


an. 


"ile 
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“IMPLICATIONS. OF F SUPRANATIONAL 


Lewis A. DexTER 


ANY persons advocate formation of a democratic, fe 


: supranational government, during 0 or immediately after the war. 
' Most scholars who have studied the e subject agree that there i is no 
insuperable administrative, technical, or economic barrier to the — 


* ment of such a a government, if enough people w want it, and if the Axis powers 
a not become too s strong.’ It appears not impossible that enough come 
will want it, but the oer, of other sng at changing human institu- 


to persuade to adopt a 


organize do not ot eventually r return to hes old order. The “in, 
troduction OF anew cultural feature of a fundamental sc sort will necessitate 


¥ 
BR roe readjustment of the culture as a whole,”* and in the process of 
readjustment, certain groups will be inconvenienced. These groups will join 
_ a forces and ihsist on going back to the “good old days.” If they succeed, the = _ 


_ brave new Nw hope is is written down “all right i in n theory | but not in n practice. ut 


= 


= of that which Unfortu nately, 2 asa 
this type of reply is often irrelevant;‘ a hero of modern Federal Unionists 


me wee indebted to Ruth Williams for advice on the construction of this paper; I 
have also made use of suggestions by Elisabeth Dexter, William S. Howe, Clyde Kluckhohn, — 
Charles Merriam, Talcott Parsons, Frederick Schuman, Herbert Sonthof, Thomas Ston- 
borough, and John L. Sweeney, to all of whom I am grateful. The usual disclaimers of any 
Publications by the Commission to Study the of Peace, 8 W. 40 Street, 
| New York City, and the New Commonwealth Institute of World Affairs, (Barrows, Roydon, e . 
nr. Ware, Herts), provide the best introduction from a social science viewpoint to to ‘proposals — a 
., W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, 164-169, New York, 1928. Crane Brinton, French Revolu- — 
tionary Legislation on Illegitimacy, 1789-1804, shows that i it was impossible to reconcile sincere — 
desire for equalizatio.: of bastards with entrenched sentiments about the sanctity of the fam- 
& Analogous, also, is the behavior of American electorates in voting reformers into office - 
because they are disgusted with machine politics; but, upon finding that this means that the 
"corner cop will not take a friendly cigar, the traffic ‘policeman “fix” a ticket, the building 
“good citizens” at the | next election throw out heow out the “goo. 
Except insofar as people are educated to adopt perspectives. 
Alexander Hamilton, Works, (John C. Hamilton, ed.,) New York, 1850-1851, 
"Reorganization of the Army,” 1778, 2: 139. Hamilton is often portrayed as guided by oo i 
class i interests but the fact that in his early twenties he had developed the point of view im- . _— Statisti 
= in this quotation suggest that the portrait painted by David Loth, in Alexander Hamii- au Ly & is to 
ton, New York, 1939, is correct. This writer maintains that Hamilton favored the aggrandize-— by _ of Chic 
aa of Fegemitoen merchants, a and land-grabbers, because he knew that these groups were 
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number possessing with the becanse 
they feel it protects them in keeping what they have and helps t them in get- 
; ting what t they. want. They will thus come to identify their own satisfactions 
with the ir institution. The correlated problems are: how the 


much get of what 
‘they how they get of ‘not want? As a ‘result of 


supranational federation, ‘there: would probably be changes in ‘the distribu-_ 
tion n of five representative These may be called prestige, eXx- 


a share of such and to » appropriate steps to prevent 
loss wheneve er possible. If not, it is necessary to b be prepared to provide com. | 


pensation for potential value- losers and/or to train Persons to discount dis- — 
crn due to complaints of value- losers (if possible, a also, to train the 
e-losers themselves to minimize their own dissatisfactions) and/or to >be 
/ meet organized opposition as a result of discontent due to ‘the 


Hs of values. Similarly, it is important to attach as many persons as possi- 


ble to federation, t , by arranging affairs so > federation gives them more highly- 


Here, there is no o attempt to present ses of all that might 


& * done along these lines; there is merely an effort to construct a frame of. 


reference f for those who make plans fe for federal union and to provide a ‘means © 


wa by which the validity of some types of er criticism of — for : ——- 


“the ones which cc could most t easily identify their special interests with Union. In any event, : 
fay S career provides a worthy pattern for those tough-minded enough to deal with 
_ men as they are and optimistic enough to hope to make them better. _ eae Philly i. 
aa ® Viewed from one standpoint, this essay is a study in social change. From another 
of view, it is an application of the newer public relations methods, described by J. David : 
a Houser, What People Want from Business, New York, 1938, and by Eugene Belisle and Wm. oe 
Leavite Stoddard, “Public Relations Committees,” Soe. for the Advancement of Mgmt. 
1938, 3: 150-155, which involve “a total abandonment of appeals to ‘loy: alty” as a substitute — 
for the better engineering of the social adjustment of” persons with 
his categorization is derived of course from Harold D. Lasswell, notably from World 
[oe ‘Politics and Personal Insecurity, New York, 1935. The particular formulation used here is ex- 
i. plained in Lewis A. Dexter, “Politics of Prevention i in Wartime and After,” Psychiatry, 1941, 
— 177-185. The categories are of course as heuristic and unreal as the class-intervals which 
statisticians impose upon their data and may be as readily modified, according to purpose. 7 
— Itis to be e expected that a dissertation, now in preparation by S. de Grazia at the University. 
of Chicago will outmode the present schema by suggesting a method of analysis of societal 
conflicts that is more and more general. 
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| making a continual sacrifice ive truth of these maxims 
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_ Among the most formidable of to the formation of a Union 
‘may readily be distinguished the interests ofa certain class . . . . to resist all changes 
_ which may hazard a diminution of their | power, emoluments, etc. {In sociological = 
terms) those who have vested i interests derive. a differential advantage ur under existing» % 


~ ‘ee it inevitable that in a large political organization 1 fewer | persons af 
can reach the top than in a small one. “Many of those who do ) not reach | the 
: - top under the new system and think they might have done so under the old 
- a will react violently against federation; those who have lost status or chell 
= be bitter. How can the effects of such resentment beminimized? 
tis is probably impossible to arrange | matters so that some power- hungry | 
_ persons do not react this way, but it is possible to plan s so that few listen a 
4 their complaints. Many, perhaps most, persons are conscious of belonging 
~ not only to a national group but to some minority within the nation. There- : 
fore, if Southerners (in the United States) know that th there are Southern 
in important federation offices; Unitarians, , that there are Unitarians; Cath- 


al 
_olics, that ‘there are ‘Catholics; ‘members of a particular trade union, that 


there are fi illow-unionists, i it ¥ - will be difficult for discontented politicians | to 
- 


exploit the. situation bys saying: “There are not enough Americans, o 
; those foreigners monopoliz 


r 
e eve 
__ thing.” The point, then, is to select one or two | influential ‘representatives of 


ev s an ive them o the 
e ery such trong minority group and give the m offices the prestige o of — 
which will be conspicuous to ‘members ¢ of their 


ig The longer that members of a ruling class or would-be ruling class can 


’ hope to obtain prestige a and power under union, the smaller the number _ 
likely to be active against it. Therefore, in the organization of federation, 
every effort should be made to delay the designation of persons to hold i im-— 7 


offices, much as an American chief executive withholds patronage er 


until ‘must” "legislation i is through. T There > should b be as few contests as as p ‘pos- 
ry 
sible fo for election | to a Union convention; the instrument of 
union should designate the location of electoral districts vaguely ah a 


7 a It might be possible to develop intercity contests so a national 


i be 2 some value i in n deliberately | explaining t to m to men of political as spin, 
but of “generous mind, what losses they m may suffer. Mandated territories, 

“orphan colonie: ies, , and the like may be used to develop vested interests in the ; 

Union. . Western Australia and Puerto Rico for instance might be persuaded a . 


to focus loyalty on it, since they do not like their present governments. — 


a 8 * Perhaps the introduction of a new- type of electoral system which would make ii 
to ro calculate i in advance who would win and who would lose would be desirable. 
= 


4; 8 The first quotation is from The Federalist Papers, Pere One, the second from Oxburn 
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IMPLICATIONS. OF SUPR 
unctional representation” as practised by the Labor 


ization permits the breaking-down of the solid front of national | repre- 


sentation in international « agencies. It also enables key- figures i in important 
domestic groups to acquire prominence from association with ‘supranational — a 
activities, and thus develops a sense of wider participation and loyalty. a | 
Universities: could be incorporated under agency | of in- 


tellectual cooperation, lan international bar e established," an 


commerci al authority set up,’ ete. 
xcitement. It has often been maintained that elo! would be con- 


trary to human nature for it would rob people of outsiders (foreigners) to 
hate. Of course, there have been many societies in which the line between — 


. 4 ingroup a and outgroup. has. not resulted i1 ins such bitter violence as ; nationalism rr 
creates but it is arguable ‘that i in such societies persons are less frustrated 
PRBS 


than in ours. More i important, perhaps, there are more restrictions in our soe 


society upon non-“‘patriotic”’ of violence, than there are in other 


_ There are three possible | ty} pes ia solution to the difficulties j just suggested. 
dtr may be Possible to reduce the frustration- producing factors i in our lives. - 


_ It may ; be possible to direct hatred against a variety of groups, or against a 
_ group which is not capable of serious retaliatory action and which therefore _ 


_ can be persecuted without any likelihood that serious violence will T result. 
Ten might | be desirable to have some L Union pened specifically charged with © 
canalizing | hatred against certain “ unjust’ and “anti- -social” groups. 


: I lowever, there i is, i in many persons, a need for e excitement as such, which 


- take itself out in hatred or may be expressed i in pageantry, , depending = x 

on the opportunities provided by the environment. In any event, a nll 7 
iphasis upon the ceremonial aspects of state life would provide — 

. —_ with a a partial substitute for the inevitable loss of serious sentiment ' 

about: the symbols of national glory. . Preparation for. citizenship m might be 

itualized. ‘Ceremonials might be be developed providing a chance to manifest 


- Moral Habits. Unless he be definitely motivated to the contrary, the “nor mal” 
ws See Smith ieee s article in Preliminary Reports and Monographs, International Con- 
-ciliation, 317-38, No. 369, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
Op. cit., 337-344 (article by James | Shotwell and Edith Ware). 
BA, Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition, New York, 1939, Peery oo pal ey 
_ -'4 See for instance Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities, New York, 1938, for a . detailed | 
4 discussion of how some types of frustration may be reduced. PRE 
18 From this standpoint, the Jew in Germany and the kulak in Russia serve as unifying — 
feats. No such intense hostility as is their experience need be expected under a Union of © 
_ the sort we are here discussing because the social coherence of the citizenry would ae 
_ be far less than that which the Fascists and Communists provide. The more coherent an in- — ia 
is, the greater the intensity of i its hatred for outgroups, one would because the 


Be, See Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form, 1 32- mitt Baton ton Rouge, La., 


— 
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+ person in our culture has a a | vested interest in the si gnificant features of the status a 
quo as he conceives them, or in return to the si ignificant features of the status quo 
immediately ante as he conceives them. That is to say,!” persons are trained — 
‘a to believe that certain behaviors are right and to respond i in certain specific 
> ll fashions to given s stimuli. To | change ingrained behaviors or responses is 


usually uncomfortable and often impossible.'* Changes in a a filing sys 


ora diet are merely unpleasant, but it is always possible to reject proposals 
ue for social and political change because of the patina of ideology which has 
gathered around them. They can be rejected on the ground that ‘they in- 

volve blasphemy or sin. A realization of this circumstance may enable 


a of federal | union to operate more wisely, but the primary need is 

further research into the personal concomitants of social change. 


speculations n may prove stimulating, to sociological researchers. 


Ih general, i it is more to one’s habits 1 in a situation iS 
4 familiar than i 


great sO. it is impossible to fall back i ineo old 


‘patterns. ’ This was one reason, Perhaps, why t the League of Nations “ ailed.” ” 
Itisa commonplace to say ‘it was not ot the > League but the peoples v who 
failed,’ w vhich sociologically- speaking, i is ridiculous. Any o “organization which | 
does not facilitate ‘cooperation, although it is meant to do so, is ‘socio- 


Tie statesmanship might therefore refrain from 1 using trained but habit- e. j 
blinded persons in the new situation. Professional diplomats and i immigra- 7 s 


tion officials may often suffer from what Veblen and Burke have called 


i, “trained incapacity.” ’ That i is, having learned to do a thing o one way, they © 
experience more difficulty ‘in doing it another than they” would if 
totally i 


easier to learn to operate with tolerances of 1/10,000 than mechanics 


have | handled tolerances of 1/1000 for years Certainly child finds it 


interationalist Is presumably interational organization, 


d bie L Thomas? 


1927, independently of the similar presentation of Earle L i in 4 py tor 
Analysis of Patriotism, New York, 1932 (Columbia Ph.D. thesis). a 
_ 18 One reason for such discomfort and difficulty may be found in the probability that be- 

_ haviors are learned through almost impalpable alterations in characteristic tensions. Exten- e 
sion of the researches begun by Edmund Jacobson, Progressive Relaxation, Chicago, and ed., _ 
1938, may ultimately make ee much wider — of habit-systems that is now possible. 
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groupe. Hk low c can Hamilton’ policy of attaching specific, powerful economic: 


many 

al Americans, who celebrate the Fourth of July with ¢ gusto, hate the British 
as little as most Connecticut men hate the a because of the 


re to stimulate consumer-conscious- 

ess, but since the relatively jon ov stand to gain a lot are more likely to 
xert great influence for the union than are the many who will gain a little, 
me must be concern with winning the support of special, economic interest- 


classes to the Union be imitated: “We might hope. quietly to extend the 
ange ge of ‘the > Bank for International Settlements... . Shall we organize a 


nt, sudden large- scale « economic > and spiritual demobilization is arge 
producing postwar “hysteria.” This could be averted, while 
the same time pursuing policies which would attach such beneficiaries as 


_contractors to the federation and strengthen bonds of i interstate 


=: 


and engineers not, ‘even in of the most 


Once this p provision was agreed t to, , these professional groups would be eager 
tem of grants-in- -aid 


“ous parts, of a political unit, all all to gravitate towards the rich ‘metropoli. + 


to see to it that the Union continued. Similarly, : a ‘sys 


from supranational agencies to poorer areas for public improvements s might | 
aan effectuated. It would be highly desirable to channel all relief and recon-— 
_ struction funds s through supranational agencies so that the immediate giver 
would not be any nation- state and the loyalty of the receivers would be 
ward the supranational state. 
— unplanned operation of federation will i impose preventable i 


‘feutlies upon some who sell to and some who are employed by various nations. 


Opponents of Union will the threat of such losses. T as” 


"behaviors which are cherished have little relevance to the assertion of 
y, but others, which are also cherished, must be changed if supranational tama : 
to be instituted. See for instance Staley, op. cit. 
ee , suggests his li hapter XI. 1 
Lasswell, op. cit., suggests several sound proposals along this line in chapter 


2 Dexter, op. cit. See on reconstruction generally Commission, op. Cit, 394- 423 — 


— 
000 job, would mean more effec- 
ig. ve loyalty than one man with a $100,000 proje or the equalization ofthe 
ig 
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any persons who can Prove losses. due t to readjustment, 


giving them preference in getting positions with the Union or as suppliers. aa 


Almost every of the above suggests further topics for study. 
_ What should be the role of agencies of communication in a Union ¢ -govern- a 

ment? How can one > discuss the sufferings which the | transition | period. prob- 


‘> 
® ably” will i impose without discouraging those who want a a perfect s sy ystem & 


Ww hat shall be done about a Union army or navy? Our major purpose here _ 
wa is to develop a frame of reference within which these and many other — 
nate matters may be analyzed. As Merriam has said in another 


_ that sustained and scientific thought be given. me is reasonable to icone 
 thata concerted and persistent attack upon this aspect of civic feeling “may well 


produce results of the most important nature. 
Two major conclusions emerge. One contradicts what is s perhaps | the most 7 
popular viewpoint in American unionist circles. That is the conception that 
federal union should be advocated purely as a political measure. If the 
measure. 


_ analy sis here undertaken be correct, it will be soagensthe to achieve federal — 
union without t taking i into account all s sorts of nonpolitical matters. In a 


7 
politics is based on n people, advocates of political change 
The other major conclusion i is the complexity of ‘the sociological problems 


which will arise if a supranational Federal Union is set up at one definite a | 
time. It has been said (alehough without presentation of supporting: evi- 


federations begin as defensive alliances, gradually dev eloping c organization and 


increasingly strong central control, as the necessity for these becomes apparent.... 
If the danger continues long enough, the Allies develop such a mass of habits and — 
techniques that tthe alliance continues long after the original stimulus 
to it has been removed. 


The present war may well last long enough for a federation t to develop i in 


precisely this fashion. If integrated habits of cooperation are 


There i is an excellent r reason for dev eloping quasi- federal I structures 
during the war period. If they are so developed, many o of the sociological 


difficulties which we have discussed will not arise.2* 
Bae % This crucial topic is considered ¢ carefully i in the ] eublienions of she New Commonwealth 

~ Institute and of the New Commonwealth Society (entirely “em, seeaanal House, Horse- 

a % The whole problem of the social psychology of tateralied cooperation has been dealt — 

with in popular style in Lewis A. Dexter, “Reconstruction Begins Now,” Common- Sense, 

_ February, 1942 (to appear in a volume on postwar reconstruction, to be published by Duell 

Sloan, & Pearce, New York). See also United States Cooperation with British Nations, National, Ze 

Planning Association, 800-21 St., N. W., Washington, 1941. 

The issue of postwar planning should be approached from the general staff viewpoint. 
Ms plan 4 is feasible strategically, what are the logistic and political implications? If plan _ 
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THOU UGH all of the some contributions to the field 
of social adjustment, the major ones have come from sociology, psy chology, — a 
hee anthropology. While none of the social sciences have been slighted i in- a a 7 : 
- tentionally i in this discussion, it is probable that the sociological literature is better : 
"represented than the contributions of the other social disciplines. The bibliography _ 
was selected a larger list of publications which no doubt was incomplete. 
ie Hence, this s summary does not contain all the important contributions in the 
x, - field of social adjustment. Since most of the writings cited were published within 
ai the last ten years, the emphasis i is upon recent developments. The major topics 
oe cove rered are: (1) History of the Social Adjustment Concept; (2) Objective. (External, a 


= of tes the writer is aware, was Argon by Nearing (149) i in n IQIT. This ; 
did not lead to a series of similar books. In fact, aside from Mental Adjustments a 
(1917) by Wells (202) which dealt with social adjustments only in a limited way, zi 
there was ‘no follow- -up work until 1923 when Personality and Social Adjustment by — 
Grov ves (83) was published. Next came Social Adjustment i in 1927 by Dexter (54); 
then Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjustment in 1934 by Symonds (189); and > 


in 1936, The Psychology of Adjustment (only part of which was on the social) by 
ee Shaffer (176). In 1937, Leeper (117) contributed his handbook for students, Psy- 
— chology of Personality and Social Adjustment, and Stamp (184) his volume, The Sci- 
ence of Social Adjustment. Uhl and Powers (195) came i with Personal and Social 
Adjustment for secondary school use in 1938.! The last book published up to now in 7 


this: field was the systematic and valuable work by K. Young (214) in 1940 on 
_ These books differed much in the subjects covered and in | the quality of the work | 
We done. Excluding those not titled social adjustment. and not using the term in . the 
Ss title, the volumes mentioned may be described as follows. Nearing presented general 
. and particular discussions on human problems such as “Social Adjustment,” “ ‘Low 
Wages and Standards,” “The Menace of Large Families,” “Child Labor,” “Edu- 
cational Remedies for Maladjustment,” and “The Methods of Social Adjustment.” 
His approach centered about various problems, their causes and effects, and reme-_ 
dies. Along with other subjects, Groves discussed the ‘ ‘social significance” of “fear * 
“anger,” “sex,” ‘gregariousness,’ ” and ‘ ‘self-assertion,.’ ’ and “emotions” and “ emo- 
‘tional maturing.” ’ Dexter, like Nearing, 1 used the problems approach and treated — . 
subjects ranging from “Poverty” and “Thwarted Childhood,” through “The Men- 
tally Diseased” and “ “Drunkards and Drug Addicts,” “Social Case-Work” and 
ie “Group Organizations a and the Community. * Symonds concentrated on tests, ques- 


-tionnaires, and rating scales for the diagnosis of criminal tendencies, mental dis- 
1 Other volumes on the secondary level with considerable content on social adjustment 
7 have appeared over the years. These include those by Finney (67), Gavian, Gray and Groves _ 
_ (76), Beach and Walker (20), Quinn (165), — and Lewis is G4), Gavian (73), Landis and © 
Landis and Keohane and Keohane (111). wer 


| > 
i 
— 
eldom used before 1910 and not 4 
fore 1920. Some writers who did not employ this particular concept did us 
— 
—— 
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P Impact of Science upon Society,’ ’ “Eugenic Influences in Economics,” is “The | Ca 
ak culus of Plenty,” and “Some Projects of Research.’ ’ The latter consisted of sugges- 


tions for the study of patent practices, the coordinated investigation of human _ 


‘ heredity, greater emphasis on social science in education, efficient and cooperative | 

economic analysis, and several other matters. Leeper dealt with a number of _ : 

“ sonality and social adjustment problems and offered some practical advice on va ; 
ous subjects as indicated by these captions: “How to Secure Efficiency in One’s 3 =, 
Work,” “How to Deal with Others in Ordinary Social Contacts,” and “How _ : 
‘Handle Mild Personality Defects of One’s Own.” Uhl and Powers divided their vol- 
ume into units on “Successful Living,” “Social Life in the Modern World,” “Ty pes 
of Personal Adjustment, ee, Pes of Social Adjustment,” and.” “The — 

ae of Social Responsibility.” 

living, school life, social i institutions yourself, and morals manners. Finally, 

_ the work by Young should be described even though the term being considered here 


is not used in the | title and « does not appear i in the index . Part | Two. on “Selected 


this i is implied 1 in chapter titles such as “Pupil Adjestment to the Learning Process 
None of the|authors whose have been handled the field of 
social adjustment appropriately. T hey either limited their attention to it too much © 
(intentionally or not) or overlooked it almost completely as they analyzed our social — 
problems. ‘One criterion on the adequate treatment of this field requires that an 
author deal extensively with both the objective and subjective adjustments of i in- j 
a: with others. None of the cited contributors did this satisfactorily. This Re 
y oa criticism, important as it is, should n not be regarded as an unfavorable evaluation of 
This short historical account of books on social adjustment should not be finished — 
, without some comments about works with other names which have some similarity 
to social adjustment. Brinton (38) was printed posthumously in 1902. It contained | 
a fang we material on the human mind, both normal and pathological, and surveyed the influ- 
ences of physical, hereditary, geographic, and social phenomena on the mental life 


ina way appropriate for the time. Bristol (39) gave a summary and criticism of the 


ie 


4 


and W. I. Thomas on “passive” and “active” ” factors 1 in evolution and human ad- 
_justment and | possible roads to future progress. This was inclusive in scope as ‘it: 
covered human adjustments to some extent and especially biological, geographical, | 
economic, social, and and cultural forces behind given adaptations. Carver and Hall (47) ey 
~ handled a wide range of subjects under the major captions of “Social Forms,” “‘So- 
cial Purpose,” “Social Standards,” and “‘Social Contrasts.”” Their chapterson “Hu- 
_ man Relationships” and ‘Harmony and Conflict in Human Relations” contained — 
. various materials on social adjustment. Taylor and Brown (ig!) extensively ana-— : 
_ lyzed social relations, mainly in the United States. Hart (86) covered many forms — ~ 
a - of social adjustment and methods for better relations. It, along with the work by _— 
_ Taylor and Brown, would be useful guides to anyone ne who essays to write a treatise 
on social adjustment. Dodd (155) made some contribution by specifying four com 
"ponents in social interaction: people, interrelational characteristics, space and time. — 
Queen and Gruener (163) discussed physical, mental, and social- cultural handicaps — 
ast they affect social participations and adjustments. This volume summarizes many 
pertinent statistical and quantitative studies. Finally, Angell (14) analyzed the al 
 justment or integration of groups and institutions in our society as revealed by 
degrees of “reciprocal understanding or insight,” and Eldridge (60) had two objec- writers 
tives: “(1) 4 a critical evaluation of ¢ existing institutions, group interests, and — a other 
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of life; (2) formation © of ‘constructive’ proposals looking to the development « of a 

on - civilization b better suited to the needs of the human spirit.” He presented a pictureof 

the § growth \ of collective e enterprises in the United States and a program for the ex- 

tension of the rational, cooperative, and collectivized way of life. This book, and 

_ those by = and Queen and Gruener all contain much valuable — 


re appearing, appropriate courses were developing i in Ameri- 
and universities. The recent study (1939- 40 data) by Regan (168) of 


other courses such a as social problems, : social psychology 
“hg social interaction. Psy chologists have given much attention to the problem of ad- 
- justment and mental hygiene but have given only a few, if any, courses exclusively 
on social adjustment. Henry (91) in a study made several years ago did not list Be 
‘ cas” social adjustment as one of the specialized courses given by one or more of the 1S7 Sas 
4 colleges and universities included i in the study. Psychological Abstracts, while it did _ 
= have a section on social adjustment, had one for its first ten years (1927- 36) 
“Social Functions of the Individual” and in 1937 this was changed to tne 
Social Processes.” These facts all point | to one conclusion: courses in social adjust- 
ia The Concept of Social Adjusiment. More than two hundred appropriate books and 
articles were examined in the } course of this study. This disclosed that many authors. 7 
q use the term “‘adjustment” or “social adjustment” but they rarely define it. Some : 
__ writers compare or distinguish between social adjustment (adjustment), adaptation, | 7 
and accommodation. Since these three ideas appear together or separately so often 
in the literature, some attention is given to them here. All three concepts have been 
used to describe both process and states so that authors commonly refer to processes — 
of adjustment, adaptation, , and accommodation, and also to states identified by the 
- game nouns. Sometimes these words are used as synonyms; sometimes they are given 
— distinct ‘meanings. Adaptation and adjustment are often used interchangeabiy, as — 
: by Keller (110), with reference to individuals and their relations to the physical, 
biological, and social environments. Some writers associate the biological processes oe 
of v ariation, selection, and surviv val with and thus differentiate 1 it, ifonly 


_ cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences by Burgess (45), Hankins (85), Shand K. Y oung ong 7 
F The bibliographies which accompany these articles and those compiled by Eubank | 


_ (66) are useful for a more extensive study of these subjects. = elie, 


ms T he concept: social adjustment n needs to be analyzed i in connection with the v 


é term are assembled and classified. 
. Broad Cultural Concept. Man ad ain or ae (is adjusted or adapted) to his 
_ world and others by culture in the form of economic, political, familial, religious, 
educational, and recreational customs, conventions, institutions, and material 


ty inventions. ” This i includes nonsocial adjustments andjthose which involve inter- 
fala action with others. (Examples:? Burgess (45), ‘Hankis ns (85), Keller (110). i % 
a. Technological, Organizational, and Institutional Concept. Idea about the fitting eee 
together of technologies, organizations, and institutions. Changing technolo. 


“Example” ‘means: used this way in one place, not necessarily, this way in others. Some 


— 
> A more students shows that only 18 of 181 institutions offered a course called social 
— 
— | 
— 
— 
| 
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an 
gies, organizations, , and institutions affect i integration, “fits,” and adjustmen 
between any of the fields considered. (Examples: Ogburn (151) 
3 Interaction Concept. Man adjusts or adapts (is aajusted or adapted) to others as" 
he functions in economic, political, familial, religious, educational, : and beroas 
tional ways. The existing interaction may be characterized as competitive, 
cooperative, conflictive, accommodative, and mixed in kind. (Examples: F. H. © 
_ Allport (3), Angell (13), Leeper (117), Stogdill and Herndon (184 a), Uhl and 
a Adjustment Striving Concept. Man adjusts or adapts himself to a situation ~. 
changes the situation. He “deliberately contrives to fit his ‘needs to the 
vironment or the environment to his needs.” This is the process of working 
a better or improved adaptation. (Examples: Maclver (127), Reuter and 
4 a Adjustment Status Concept. The state or relationship which follows ne pall 
or maladjustment. It has been described as “some relatively stable and 
= accepted relationship among the participants.” This is what has been - e 
alled the state.” (Examples: Eubank 
6. Adjustment as Step in | Association Concept. Adjustment is a step or stage in es 1e 
7 association process coming between “‘advance” and “Accordance.” This repre- 


ts 


sents a particular or special u use of the idea of social adjustment. (Example: 


a the time, or more generally, between individuals or technologies or organiza- a 
3 tions or institutions. Opposite or different terms are unadjustments, malad- — a 


formativ oF “G Adjustment Concept. Ww Vherein “ “good” OF “efficient” or “ “ade- 


justments, disintegrations, and disorganizations. When applied to the individ- 
ares ual, this social adjustment concept means living with others as adjusted, _ 
adapted, and satisfied; and not as unadjusted, maladjusted, and dissatisfied. 
4 It has both objective and subjective significance. Objectively, i it has been used ' 
a mean living harmoniously and amicable with others; subjectively, being — 
satisfied and contented as one lives with others. (Examples: Cook (50), Mac- a 
Iver (126), Waller (197), Sutherland and Woodward (188), and Queen, Boden- 
- Inclusive Concept. ‘Covers the different ideas on social a djustment; “broadest — 
-- meaning”’ conception of social adjustment. (Example: D. Young (211). = 
The foregoing eight definitions are the distinctive ways in which the term social © ' 
_ adjustment has been used. An examination of the remainder of this summary will 7 
_ show that it pertains especially to definitions 3, 4, and 7. The following pages ual 
deal with the objective and subjective phases of social adjustment. 

Objective Social Adjustment. This analysis pertains to. the external and overt 
actions of individuals to each other and thus necessarily concerns the relations and — oy 
processes between individuals. The literature is so voluminous that space prevents — = 
complete treatment. No attempt will be made to analyze the interactions between __ 

. persons or _ human and material instruments employed in communication and = 


as projected by anthropologists, sociologists, and psy chologists. ‘May -and Doob (131) a 
-__ constitues a valuable theoretical orientation on social relations and gives a summary 
of two hundred and twenty contributions on competition and cooperation. Four ap-— 
= ca proaches are used: the experimental, sociological, anthropological, and life history. a 
Some sixty-eight problems are stated and discussed in the last chapter on “Predic- _ - 


tion and Future Research.” * The Memorandum on Research in ne and —— 
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literature on these subjects. Sociometry (182), a journal : on n interpersonal relations, 
Anthropologists have devoted much attention to the question of 
social relations among primitive peoples. Many tribal monographs and various sum- 
marizing and generalizing volumes and articles have been published with materials 
on this matter. Studies of particular preliterates include those by Fortune (70), _ 
Gillin (79), Mead (132, 133), Powdermaker (159), Radcliffe-Brown (167), Warner 
(200), and the Herskovitses (92). _Compendiums on the culture of several or more 
om have been written or edited by Benedict (23), Kardiner (108), Mead (135, 


populations witha summary and inter- 
— pres oe by the ius and a classification of the various societies as predominantly 
_ cooperativ e, competitive, or individualistic in social relations. Mead’s own volume J 
(135) covers several aspects of objective adjustment such as relations between mem-__ 
bers of the same and opposite sexes. Among the general contributions are those by 
Boas and others (32), Goldenweiser (81), Kroeber (113), Linton (119), and Lowie 
(122). Im t articles are numerous. Some of these are cited by Gillin (80). 
Journals and papers of a useful nature are the American Anthropologist, Anthropolog- 
ical Papers (American Museum of Natural History), the Annual Report and the ae 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and the Fournal of American Folklore. 7 
Sociology. Sociologists especially have emphasized the area of social relations and — a 
processes. have persistently concerned themselves with these overt adjust-_ 
ments in both systematic and nonsystematic ways. Consequently, the sociologists 
have a prominent place in our knowledge on forms and kinds of adjustments. 
Eubank (66), has summarized the ideas of sociologists and drawn up an outline 
of concepts. Discussions on external adjustments range from those which use only ; 
a few major concepts to those which use many. In the former class, are the great © 
majority of sociologists: Burgess (153); Lumle y (123); Hiller (93); Reuter and Hart 
(170); Sutherland and Woodward (188); Wreht and Elmer (210); and Ogburn — 
and Nimkoff (152). While these men have their own distinctive ideas, they do center — 
their analyses about | competition, , conflict, cooperation,® accommodation, and as- E. 
‘similation. F. J. Brown (42), in a discussion on children, identified and ‘used the — 
processes of passive adaptation, conflict , cooperation, and active adaptation. 
Among those who employ a larger number of major concepts are: Ross (175); _ 
Wi iese and Becker (205); and Znaniecki (216). Their writings on these external ad- 2 ; 
justments are more inclusive, elaborate, and ‘systematic and also more Suggestive 
for future research. Wiese and Becker may serve as an example « of the more Sys- 
tematic approaches. These authors, under “Common Human Relations,” analyze 
_ Processes of association (advance, adjustment, accordance, amalgamation) an and ‘proc-— 
esses of dissociation (competition, contravention, conflict); under ‘ ‘Circumscribed 
_ Relations,” they analyze differentiation, integration, destruction, and construction. — 
a4 Recently, Lundberg (124) and Dodd (56) have contributed critical discussions on 


this important subject of objective. adjustment. They suggest. various approaches 

e i to the study of social processes including the use of the empirical scales for the meas- __ 
urement of degrees or gradations of some process or factor. 

Va arious monographic and other books deal with objective adjustments among 

various peoples widely scattered over the world. Some of these are by Davis 

3 Dollard (51), Elmer (63), -Newstetter e¢ al. (150), | Frazier (71), H. _ Johnson (101), 

= Mannheim (130), Powdermaker (159); Parmelee (154), Simkhovitch (178), Stone. 

— quist (186), H. W. Zorbaugh (217), Westmeyer (204), and Wirth (209). Sociologists 


, as _— also written much on overt adjustment in their many books on social a 


oat 


Some of these men do not use atataenaei asa major category. all Fes, 
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Reinhardt (78), Queen and Gruener (163), Phelps (156), and Rosenquist (173). 
Articles on various aspects of social adjustment are found scattered throughout all ay 
the sociological journals (166), (106), (181), (10), (11), and the Encyclopedia of the a 


Social Sciences (64). _D. Young (21 ‘suggests th three major fields for investigation: 
and social 


— Psychology. Psychologists have worked on the problem of external adjustments — : 
through their studies of children, and adults in classes, institutions, 
clinics, and laboratories. They especially have investigated the origin and dev — 
spony of the different overt adjustments of the individual. Many publications mgt 
be mentioned here if space permitted. May and Doob (131) have summarized ——— 
of the experimental | research which psychologists have done on competition and co- ? 


‘ _ operation. Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (146) have surv irveyed a large number of © 
psychological studies as well as some from other fields. Other general works which 
_ touch this field, are th those by G. W. Allport (6), Bird (29), Britt (41), J. F. Brown — 
Freeman (72), Katz and Schanck (109), Klineberg (112), ), Moreno (140), 
~ Murray et al. (148), Plant (158), and K. Young (214). Brown’s treatise using the 
field- theory approach is divided into four sections: 
Psychological, and Political Science. More specialized volumes by psychologists i - 
clude those by{ Aichhorn (1), F. H. Allport (3), Anderson (12), Blatz and Bott (30), 
x Hartwell (88), Haxton and Wilcox (89), Horney (96), Isaacs (98), Sherif (177), a = 
af Spencer (183), and Symonds (190). The authors of some of the more valuable ar- iq 
.- * Sea ticles by psy chologists are Bender, Keiser, and Schilder (22), Chapple and omg 
wi (49), Day (52) , Green (82), Hirschberg (94), L ewin, , Lippitt, a and White (118) 
- Lippitt (121), Murphy and Murphy (147), and Wells (203). The psychological jour- 3 
nals of greatest v value for this field include: le: (9) » (77), ( (102), (104), (105), (107), (138)5 


of and psy cages social ad- 

Be 3. Subjective Social Adjustment. The enhiective,. or covert, internal adjustment o1 or 
re _ which accompanies objective social relations is properly a phase of social ad- 

_ justment. It is the inward or interior part of adjustment in a social situation or 
‘field. Whiie one might consider interior adjustments of all kinds and in all places 
to be social or largely social if one followed a broad definition of social adjustment, 
this article will limit interior social adjustments mostly to those related to, or in- . 
$3 volved in, association or presence with one or more other individuals. The interior _ 

or subjective adjustment has feeling and emotional, ideational and logical, and drive 

or motor, aspects to it. Our main concern will be the affective states of individuals © 
in social situations and the effects of these situations on the affective nature. — . 
Anthropology. Anthropologists have paid much attention to the subjective adjust- 
‘ments of persons. This is not the place for a lengthy discussion of their achievements; 7 oie. 1: ; 
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brief references on two general findings must suffice. First, they have shown the 


Variant nature of these adjustments for individuals over both short and long periods 
ae ye of time, for individuals within a society, and for individuals in different societies. = 
The contributors include: Barnett (19), Benedict (24, 25), Devereux (53a), Ford (68), 
Fortune (70), Landes (115), Linton (120a), Hollowell (84a), Malinowski | (129), = 
Mead (137), Murdock (143), and Powdermaker (160). 
Second, the anthropologists have revealed the existence of much abnormal and 3 
— deviant interior adjustment among n nonliterate peoples and they have given us some i | 


evidence for social causation in this connection. The studies of Benedict and 7 
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SUMMARY OF LITERATURE ON § SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
are now well-known and can be omitted hate We will use the Codinan of Fortune, 
_ Landes, Malinowski, and Powdermaker to illustrate our point. Among the Dobuan — 
_ Islanders studied by Fortune (70) the attitudes of fear, suspicion, anger, and jeal- _ 
- ousy are dominant and each man suspects each other ‘of magical operations: a 
- illness, disease, and death are attributed to jealousy, : and provoke recrimination” _ 
P (page 135). Landes (115) has described the psychic adjustments of the Ojibwa 
__° Indians and noted that the women were usually better adjusted than the men. The _ 
aa insecurity of the latter is related to taboos on social intercourse and anxiety over 
_ “failures and success.’” When the Ojibwa man moves into the summer village he “‘is 
“4 irritated by the number of people close around him, they hem him in, they invade his 
‘privacy, they are unknown forces he has no means to control” (page 20). The- 
neuroses ond psychoses among these people are of the anxiety type. and manifest 


ur has the incidence of aboormality among two neighbesing 
R tribes which are vn in race, custom, , and language, and whose cultural differ- 


— order. Malinowski says of them ‘ “my first and strongest impression was that  l 

_ was a community of neurasthenics” (page 87). Powdermaker (160) concerned her- 
ea "self partly with the problem of the subjective adjustment of Negroes in the com- 
munity which she studied in One of her tentative is 


£3 on subjective adjustment i in these words: “If the anthropologists have discovered 


~s _ anything, . . . it is that each culture seems to be a more or less unique configuration 


_ a with i its own set of values, ideals, frustrations and aggressions” (page 692). oie 


anthropologists. Gillin (80) has recently summarized the outlook 


ig Sociology. Sociologists have not overlooked this topic of subjective adjustments in 
social living. In fact, almost all, if not all, sociologists have paid some attention to 
the subject. In this analysis, we will m mention the work of some sociologists which bo 
bears upon two problems: (1) the drives, needs, m motives, , attitudes, and adjustments _ 
_ of individuals, and (2) the adjustment and maladjustment of individuals in various — 
groups a and societies. Sociologists h have the first problem quite 


evaluated it, and handled the more inclusively than anyone in the field 
173- 205). For similar discussion by some of the leading sociologists, see Ward 


(199: 26z),§ Small (179: 796),® Ross (174: 769), Sumner (187: 18-19), and Thomas 

aa Even though they | have found some fault with Thomas’ scheme of the “ four ae, 

i wishes,” sociologists often have used it in their work. Bogardus : (33) has added a é, os 

“fifth wish” (the wish to aid), Eubank (66: 787) proposed a “sixth wish”’ (for 3 

and recently Petroff (155) has proposed a second “sixth wish” (wish 
4 for freedom). The major criticisms of these wishes, desires, and motives m soile by 
both sociologists and nonsociologists are that they tend to minimize or overlook or- 

fe 7s ganic wimg innate drives and needs ate that they emphasize conscious factors at ool 

The s second (italicized) number or in such citations refer to pagination. 

4 Ward gave a slightly different classification of “forces” in an earlier work om = 7 

Small presented these ideas i in an earlier work (180: 173- 175). 

T Thomas includ 
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expense site unconscious ones. There has been some conflict also over the place « of — 
these subjective terms and ideas in sociology. Lundberg (124) has been critical of 
q this approach while Blumer (31) and Maclver (128) have insisted upon the need for _ . 
_ the study of subjective phenomena such as attitudes and motives if we are to find 
The concept of adjustment in its subjective sense has been used often and some- 
A times defined by sociologists. Several of the definitions, some indirect, will be found — 
the following works: Maclver (126: 62); H. Mowrer (141: 37); Queen (164: 486) ;8 
Reinhardt (169: 782); Stonequist (186: 201, 208); E. F. Young (212: 92); Waller 2 i, 
(197: 428-429). Hart (86: 782-183) has used the term happiness. Since it is a kindred ae 
& to adjustment, it should be mentioned. The definitions of subjective adjust- & 
_— ment cited above indicate that sociologists have centered their thought partially on 
the effects which social al living produces i in the interior nature of the individual. : 
a. We will outline some of the views held by sociologists on the adjustment and 
maladjustment of individuals in various groups and societies. The discussion which 
7S SS deals with the interior adjustments of masses of people in societal and i inter- 
‘societal population and later with the same type of adjustment in a groups | 
Ogburn (151: |: 281-365) presents evidence for the lack of adjustment between man ¥ 
£ culture in modern civilization as seen in nervousness and functional i insanity and 
in social problems like crime and sex difficulties. L. Mumford (142) has Pictured 
‘modern civilization as disintegrating, threatened by the “evil” of fascism, ‘ hese 
~ mining” personality and leaving many without a real purpose for living. Mannheim 
a (130: 75) similarly has dealt with the “breakdown” in our “psychological, moral, 
. a cultural life.” Johnson (101), Lamont (114), ‘Williams (207), the Webbs (201), 
is and others, | have described the improved adjustments of people in the Soviet Union 
~ through the new social order, although others, including Lyons (125) and s 


3 (196), have disagreed with them. Bain (17) and Angell (14) have elaborated upon 
the lack of i in our society and the consequent | ‘unfavorable effects on per- 


Dollard (57) has worked on the problem of among whites and Negroes. 
in the South and Doob in the South whom he describes as 


‘Miller (139), Stone (185), V Winston and. have done 7 
on the adjustments of young people during and after college. Chapin and Jahn (48), : 
in a controlled study in which 14 factors | were matched, compared the adjustments — 
4 of men on work relief with men on direct relief. They found small differences in| 
a i morale, general adjustment, social participation, and social status, all in favor of 
_ Psychology. The study of subjective a adjustment i in relation to objective social ad- 
_ justment has been a field of concentration for the psychologist, including the psy- [ 
- Chiatrist and psychoanalyst. The psychologist has utilized clinical, experimental, _ 
and field methods and thus has accumulated a large body of data. In a limited — 
one cannot possibly do justice to the many contributions of psychologists 1 in this 
field. This all too brief summary is developed from the genetic point of view and is 
divided into sections on childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. 


of childhood in ina a social setting has tended to reduce the role of inherit- 
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Anderson (12), Blatz and Bott (30), Brill and Youtz (37), Isaacs (98), 
q een also uses the related terms of unadjustability, preadjustment, counter-adjustment, — 
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fe = the ae of others. Of these, to cite one study, Symonds found that chil- __ 
s who are accepted by their parents show “more socially acceptable behavior” — 
than rejected children and that neither dominating nor submissive parents are ade- 
quate for the attainment of good child adjustment (190: 73, 727). Among works on | 
_ adolescence and youth | are: Aichhorn (1), Elliott (61), Hollingworth (95), Pressey 
(161), Richmond (171, 172), Thom (192), Williams (206), and Zachry (215). On 
adult adjustment, we will merely cite a few works related to various phases of the 
subject. Psy choanalysts have had an important place in the adjustment field and — 


their and achievements are set forth Freud (73, 74), | 


human: motivation while Dollard et ai. (58) and Britt and Janus (40) have dealt with | te! - 


the problem of frustration. The latter conclude, “Reactions to frustration may be ee 
ression, withdrawal, regression, resistance, anger, guilt and remorse, shame and _ 
embarrassment.” ” (40: '466). G. Murphy (144) has analyzed and interpreted some 7 
_ seven studies | in which personalities were affected through the control of the social “i 
- This summary, y, inadequate as as it is, clearly indicates the extensive amount of work | ei. 
that has already been done in the field of social adjustment. We now need appropri- - 
Rf ate texts with systematic organizations for the promotion of the subject among so- : 
cial scientists and for use in the education of our students. Here is a subject matter, = 
too, which readily epee itself to 0 practical application and i it should be of great value 


Youth. Viking, } New York, 1935. 
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whe 
win-the-war ir value, or at least a value in  postw ar ried 
We shall not : discuss the wisdom of such a narrow utilitarian policy but will point 
In Germany, the study of American, English, and Russian languages is being 
a as never before. W henever the Axis attacks a new area, or even when rela— 
tions become strained, there is a rush to study the opponent’ s ieee ae 
culture. Such study is not confined to the schools; it goes on in informal classes, ine 
| factories, in armed forces—wherever possible. This i interest of Germany is 1 not new, 
- e.g., departments of American literature and culture existed in German universities 
= long t before Hitler. Today, English is recognized officially as the first foreign lan- a 
- guage, replacing French, though French is not neglected; nor are Romanic, Slavic, a 
Oriental, Bantu , and other 
Japan, too, is well acquainted with the principal languages rages of the western 
a “especially German. and English. Some sources indicate there is less illiteracy and 
-more new books (many of them translations and abstracts) annually in 
Japan than inthe United States. 
_ World War I greatly decreased the study of German in the Uaieed ‘States and | 
 jeamenapl French and Spanish only a little. Few returning soldiers continued study- 
ing the new tongues they had begun to “pick up”; there was a nation-wide revulsion : 
against all things foreign. The Germans, however, did not complacently ignore for- 
eign cultures; they grimly began to study the surrounding hostile world. 
_ The study ‘of a language implies not only speaking and writing skills, but ol 
‘ some understanding. of other cultures.! In Germany, for example, the language | of | 
each enemy is studied, and also, its dialects, art, history, and industry—its total 
_ culture. In the University of Berlin, an entire faculty or college, with ‘several de- c 


partments, is devoted to the study of foreign cuantriee. eof the last i issues of the 


now-defunct Facts in Review describes it: 


The new faculty is called the Febubte the Faculty for the 
 Sendy of Foreign Countries and Languages. This implies teaching and Tesearch i in practically 
_ all spheres connected with foreign countries. There is one group of departments dealing with 
the culture, social structure, home and foreign policy of individual countries, including the __ 
United States, the Western European Powers, the Iberian group, the Scandinavian countries, es 
Russia, and Arabia and the Far East. Another group maintains an excellent staff for the teach- / 
ing of languages ranging from English, Italian, and French, to Bente and Ki-Suaheli. Last 7 


“A |New Tr Trend i Language Study,” Me 
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4 Increasing attention is being given to engineering, mathematics, medicine, and a 
"other subjects which can help us win the war. Sociology, foreign languages, and | 
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another for colonial history, and another for political philosophy. .. The new degree, ed ‘ian 
he der Auslandswissenschaften acter of Politics, Sociology, Languages), fills. an 


ws a similar | policy. tg students have been sent in numbers 


Kurusu arrived last autumn, he showed a 4 Pas with our te temperament, ¥ 
autumn sports, and other matters; he had come, he said, “‘to make a touchdown.” ii 
Ww hen the Japanese captured Hongkong, they required the British go governor to. 
come to their temporary headquarters in what had been formerly an “exclusively. 
_ his was doubtless in attempt to capitalize on native epee wes 


If more here had the Japanese language only 


been familiar with culture, ‘especially military, religious, = = 
perhaps we would not so woefully have underestimated and misunderstood them, 

nor remained so unprepared. Japanese propaganda convinced us that Japan nce : 
never dare to attack us. Unfortunately, our sociologists, economists, statesmen, and 
besersnnt & leaders could not refer to p arlene sources. We have not bothered to study 


age rides, to say nothing of our leaders (with sc some - exceptions, ‘such 2 as the late 
| William E. Dodd), had known more about the developing German ideas and 


only to Hitler’s Mein Kampf in n revealing Nazi are not, 
g, y g By, 
best of « our knowledge, available i in translations and are unfamiliar to most ae 


a of the wishful | thinking of our self-styled | experts on  aracraank “Hitler will last a 


a year,” “his economic system must collapse,” “his people are ready to abandon = EY 
him,” etc. The Nazis, concentrating on “studying” foreign languages foreign — ai 
lands, did not rely on such guesswork about their enemies. eo 
pe It is obvious that total war can be carried on more effectively ‘if every thing pos- 
ies sible is known about the enemy: his institutions, ideologies, habits, and other - 
rd logical data, in addition to the traditional military facts. The Axis nations study 
a a the enemy, strive to ‘find his Achilles’ heel. How are some of the United Nations — 
Ly 3 dealing with this aspect of total war? In Soviet Russia, an ambitious study of for- 
West eign languages and cultures is under way: each child is expected to learn at least _ 
two languages. Russia embraces many nationalities, cultures, and languages, 
this would be sound policy even if there were no war. Also, as a result of Cake 
foreign experts, literature, technology, and science for two decades, the Soviet 
Union probably has a better knowledge of the languages and social systems of for- 
eign nations, both friends and foes, than any of the foreign nations, with the 
possible exception of Germany, has of the Russian language and culture. 
- In England, foreign language has not been widely stressed, but the leaders (with - 
Ea their “school traditions”) have sometimes been widely read and conversant with 
oe ‘sev eral languages. Anthony Eden is an outstanding case. When England began to 
- Jose ground in foreign trade, a new — was put on foreign cultures. Not only 


“Berlin University’s New Faculty,” Facts in Review (1941), 213-214. 
4 


 §The writers grant, gladly and thankfully, that Hitler had inadequate information i insome 
_ of his camp 
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languages other lands are being studied, but every of their life and 
es culture. Popular pamphlets are being prepared to familiarize Britishers with — 


friends and foes, as a step toward victory. 


4 


have not neglected learning the languages ar and cultures of possible enemies 
and doubtless will expand such programs rapidly. The importance is obvious: for 
espionage, for armies of occupation, and for many other military purposes. Civilians: 
- also need a wide knowledge of the language and culture of our enemies.‘ Articles 
oes and books on ideologies, military matters, and other topics must be translated. ~ 
Police officials and others who deal with “enemy aliens” must be able to read their — 
_ private papers, talk with them, and understand their situations. Furthermore, 
ability to analyze enemy propaganda and to carry on counter Propaganda di depends 
on this knowledge of enemy language and life. 
_ Equally important is a knowledge of the language and life of friendly nations. 
We are a new on the Latin- American 


“a toms, heroes, a and life is a barrier which ‘the Axis nations are — to use. yarn 


| _ Morale i is another important aspect of total war. T he best guarantee for ory 


; Nothing leat the enemy 1 more than for us to overestimate or underestimate him. & 
_ Propaganda can easily confuse us unless we have fundamental knowledge. Such en 
_ knowledge should not be restricted to a few leaders; the more widespread the gen- —- 

knowledge of the common people about friendly and the better 


‘munication poy its lack a universal language, every possible means of 
standing others should be utilized. Our ultimate victory will be surer and speedier | 
if we fully utilize the sociological and linguistic tools which enemies | use so 0 effec- 
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on Relations is furthering among all students 
PF and culture. It would like to have the names and description of the projects “7 
all who are working i in this broad field. It proposes to act as a clearing house for such investi-— 
"gators and to ) assist them i in every 15 W. 77) Street, Univers 
Eastern Sociological Society elected the following officers: George Lundberg, Ben- 
_nington College, president; Alfred McClung Lee, New York University, vice president; Mirra * ; 
Cf. Le rmor,” School initiat 
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@ther methods. Perhaps we shall soon give equal attention to our Chinese, 
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saad Barnard College, Columbia University, meses of the executive committee. 
‘he Executive Committee of the Society elected Norman E. Himes, Colgate University, a 
ae of the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society for a two-year — 


term. - Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University, continues as secretary-treasurer of the Society. 


The Journal of Farm Economics reports that the flow of material for publication has 
greatly decreased in recent months. Any materials submitted by members of the American | if 
— Sociological Society and Rural Sociological Society will be carefully considered. They should, 
of course, be in the general field which the 7.F.E. represents. Address H. B. sees ‘the new 


editor, Department of Agriculture, Bur. Agri. Eco., Washington, D.C. 


The Library of Congress a monthly Checklist of State 1S cents 
Copy, $1.50 per year, which contains name, price, and size of all the regular and occasional 
informational documents issued by state agencies, including universities. It contains a wealth 
ee of information of interest to social scientists. Address Superintendent of Documents, » Govern- be 


the Mid-West Sociological Society following officers for 1942-43: presi-- 
dent, James M. Reinhardt, of the University of Nebraska; first vice-president, C. N. Burrows . 
of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; second vice-president, George W. Hill of the University 
i of Wisconsin; representative on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological So- 
re ciety, C. W. Hart, of the State University of Iowa (three year term). The following were elected . 
to the Executive ‘Committee of the Mid-West Society: C. W. Schroeder, of Bradley Polytech- | 


4 Institution, Peoria, Illinois; L. E. Garwood, of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; M. W. - 7 


Roper, of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; E. T. Jacobson, Superintendent 
: of Scools, Cokato, Minnesota; Ernest Manheim, of the University of Kansas City, Kansas 
‘City, Missouri. Howell Atwood, , of Knox College, was continued as secretary-treasurer. 


SS About 160 people epee during the three days. The 1943 meeting _ also be held at 


‘The National eatin Association meets this year in Denver, Colorado, June 27 
to July 2. The eight higher educational institutions in the Denver area are making a special — 
effort to care for those who wish to combine business with pleasure and attend the N.E.A. G 
convention as an added attraction. Those interested should scoeentaiaa Helen elen Anderson, 414 


f. The Ohio Academy of Science has organized : a oe section on anthropology. This 


section held i its first meeting at Denison University, April 1” 1942. “stipe 


The Ohio Valley Sociological Society met at Site. Ohio, duh 24 25. Twelve 
waa and discussions were given. E. H. Sutherland’s presidential address, given at the din- | 
ner meeting was entitled, “History of the Hypothesis of Differential Association.” There were _ 
about 125 present at this meeting, which was also addressed by W. S. Thompson of Miami 
University, on ““The Economy of a Stationary or Declining Population. 
- The O.V.S.S. now has 85 members. About 125 persons attended the meetings. The officers 
af for 1942-43 are: president, T. L. Harris, University of West Virginia; secretary-treasurer, 
_ I.V. Shannon, Ohio University, editor of The Ohio Sociologist, F. E. Lumley, Ohio State 


CR Hoffer, r retiring will serve as the representative of the O.V.S.S. on 


Phi Delta Kappa, national honorary educational society, got itself considerable | 
nasty publicity last year by revoking the charter of the Ohio State University group because 
it initiated a Chinese and a Negro student. Apparently over two thirds of the members now - 
the repeal of clause.” "Iti is unbelievable that such an issue could in: such 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
an organization in the middle of the twentieth century—but it did. Goebbels will doubtless 
4 gobble i it and regurgitate it in reams of high-powered propaganda. Thus the War for ke 
a Public Affairs Committee, 3 jo 5 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has issued Pamphlet 66, 
_ Homes to Live In, by Elizabeth Ogg and Harold Sandbank. This tells by diagram and text 


how to make the most out of the house you live in—comfort, convenience, efficiency, a 


_ hs a amphlet 67, Government Under Pressure, by Donald C. Blaisdell, deals with pressures ex- 
a erted by farm, business, and labor groups designed to extract what they consider a “living | 


. re a wage” " from the public. The author discusses the difference between pressure groups appeari ng 


out telling its origin.—R.B. 
-The Social Security Board has just released Employment and ages of Covered 


WwW orkers, 1939. This volume presents the statistics of employment and wages in 1939, com- 
piled under the old-age and survivors insurance program which was established by the Socia 
Security Act, under the general supervision of John R. 


Sociometric Institute has been founded by J. and associates, Beacon, 


- New York. The purpose of this organization is to stimulate research in sociometry and psycho- — 

7 ame and aid in the publication of the results. A distinguished advisory board has been © 
“4 assembled and plans are under way for the expansion of Sociometry, A Journal of Inter. 
‘Personal Relations, which will serve as the official organ of the Institute. The Sociometric Mono- 
graph Series will be an additional avenue of publication . The next issue of Sociometry will 
be devoted to an extended announcement of the organization and the objectives of the Socio. 


> 


ters 


lly headquarters ‘at the Reed House. There were section programs on aa —— 

_ welfare and social work, teaching of sociology, social research, recreation, defense, and read- 


- q _ Dwight Sanderson, president of the American Sociological Society, spoke on “Communit 


- Organization for War and Peace,” and G. Ott Romney, director of the Recreation regen, 
The membership totals 265 and there were 150 registrations at the ae hor 
es _ The newly elected officers for 1942-43 are as follows: president, Katharine Jocher, Uni- | 
versity - of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; first vice-president, Howard W. Beers, University of — 
Kentucky, Lexington; second vice- president, Arthur E. Fink, Federal Security Agency, Birm- 
- ingham, Ala.; secretary-treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
_ hassee; representative on executive committee of American Sociological Society, E. T.— 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; members of the executive committee (three — 
terms), W. L. Leap, American Red Cross, "Richmond, Va. and Frank ‘D. Alexander, 


— 
4 


i | Southwestern Sociological Society, at the annual business meeting on April oe 
‘unanimously voted to affiliate with the American Sociological Society. William H. Sewell of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, was elected to represent the society on the 

E ‘xecutive Committee of the American Sociological 


we 


Officers for the coming year are as follows: president, Joseph K. Johnson, East Texas State — 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas; vice-president, T. G. Standing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Little Rock, Arkansas; secretary, Austin Van der § Slice, University of At Arkansas, _ 


Twentieth Century Fund has issued Postwar Planning | in the United States by 
_ George B. Galloway. Over one hundred governmental and private agencies are now engaged in in 8, 
. : planning for postwar adjustment. This survey lists all the projects and bibliographies. It may 
be obtained from the Fund, 1, 330 Ww est 42 Street, New York. ba a 
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Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. Zetta E. has been 
assistant Her classes are a ourvey of Bethany-Wellsburg 
= area, first of its kind i in this 


Contral "Michigan College. Rupert C. Koeninger has been 


— fellowship by the General Education Board to study the techniques used in Michigan —— 
ary schools in follow- -up studies of graduates and drop-outs. He has been granted a leave 
_absence during the spring semester and summer terms. He has contributed a chapter to Educa-_ 
tional Sociology, edited by Joseph S. Roucek, to be published by Thomas Y. Crowell. aaa 
Donald Rasmussen, recently a graduate assistant at the University of Illinois, is s teaching — 
sar College, Geneve, New York, has established a curriculum leading to the | 
: M. A. degree which combines graduate course-study and field research. Students will receive 
intensive training in scientific method and will have the opportunity t to euch tra raining 


OA number of new Research Fellowships are available for 1942-43 to majors in these fields. _ 
Inquisies may be addressed to Leo a — of Social Research, Hobart College, Geneva, i. 


College. department sociology and _anthropology was 


January 1, 1942. Agnes M. H. Brynes is chairman. Penns relia ace 


University of Kansas City. Clarence Senior, formerly Director of the Inter-American | 


Institute of the University, is now in charge of analysis of economic policies affecting N — 


Guatemala for the Board of Economic Warfare in Washington. 


ployed as instructor to succeed Harley who has taken | a absence to enter 
‘The National University of Mexico. The former anthropology of the 
National Polytechnic Institute has been transformed into the National School of Anthropol- 
The new school will be a part of the National Institute of Anthropology and History. 
- = In cooperation with the University, the school will offer training in physical anthropology, — a ,, 


ethnology, and The address is: National School of of 
a University of Michigan. Theodore c. ‘Newcomb i is on leave. He is one ne of a group » of 
seven social psychologists in the Broadcast Division of the Federal Com- 
of New Mexico. Stuart C. Dodd, who is on leave from American | 
Un niversity of Beirut, Syria, because of the war, has been called to teach psychology, replacing 
aman who has joined the army psychological testing staff. Dr. Dodd will probably have to re- _ 
main in this country for the duration of the war and will be available for academic stem ' 
] 
4 He is is equally fields of of f sociology, logy, and Statistics.- —R.B 
“Ohio ‘State University. F. E. to duty from a “Florida 
Lloyd Cook and Ina T Telberg were off duty during the : spring ‘quarter. 
William Lipkind, of Columbia University, was named last quarter to the position vacated a ee; 
- assistant professor of anthropology, Jack Harris. Mr. Lipkind is an expert i in linguistics — ee 
an authority on the Karraga tribes of the Upper Amazon. 
Franz i is now a member of the | United States Guard, a a service foe which 
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— George W. Strong, 1st Lieutenant, Coast . Artillery, United States Army, i is on on anol and. =a 
A. 


7 been assigned to duty at the Army Institute located at Madison, Wisconsin. Shas ihe] 
fie University. J. Roy Leevy has recently set up a plan for the survey of “a 
Richmond Public Schools and an analysis of the community area. He is executive secretary of 
the survey group and head of the community analysis project. 
Bic Mr. Leevy has published a form, “Evaluating Classroom Instruction in Social Studies, g 
; "designed to improve classroom and laboratory procedures i in junior and senior high-school social : 
_ Science classes. The form provides for the notation of relatively objective data by supervisors, 
making possible self-evaluation by teachers, the improvement of conferences between super-_ 
visors and teachers, and the enlivening of both supervision and teaching. This is a device — 
which college teachers might find useful and with which they be if 
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has engaged to in the department. Miss Inglis was 
‘in the recently completed Moving Picture Research Project and for the last three years | has — 


a in the research department of the Curtis Publishing Company. pr 


University « of Southern California. Erle F. Young will be on special leave next year 


— 


for research. This makes his wife, Pauline V. Young, who has had ten years’ experience in uni- ; 

<a versity teaching, available for special lectures in any war-stricken department that may need a . a 

good man for one year without i incurring any obligation for further employment. She is pre- - 

j fa to teach social work, statistics, methods of research, and social problems. courses, espe- 
Gally those to crime and delinquency. —R.B B. 


College of William and Mary. Myron Heidingsfield, ‘formerly Columbia. Uni- 
versity and New York University, has been appointed assistant professor of economics. He is | 

teaching elementary and advanced statistics courses. He also has been appointed as consultant | 


Statistician and research methodologist to the postwar se project, * “Survey of Research 


 ‘Yele University. The Bulletin ¢ of ‘the William Graham Pa Club for March, - 942, 
contains the announcement of the new secretary, A. G. Keller, and a neat little essay by him, 
= James G. Ley burn received the John Anisfield Award of $1000, for the best <a book i in s 


"The Sum 


ner Club now has = ‘members, about 20 of whom are sociologists. i. B. 


Da 


Ralph H. Danhof, : in the Division of Program Analy sis 
‘ eit Development, Bureau ‘of Agricultural Economics, died February 24, 1942, just 
at the end of an extremely critical operation in W ashington, D. C. Of him and his A 
work, Howard R. Tolley, Chief of the Bureau, said: “Ralph Danhof had one 
the most brilliant minds I have known and worked with. His intense application 
- has made a lasting and important contribution to the work of the Bureau of Agri-— 
cultural Economics and to the work of the National Defense Advisory Commission, Bs 
_ where he worked in the Farm Products Division under Chester C. Davis. This 
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wn up by him in the Wartime ing program approximately Directo 


ean] 1936, and as a fellow of the Social Science Research Council, took work in anthro- | 
os pology d during the year 1937-38 at the ‘University of Amsterdam. . During this same 
™ he conducted social science field research in the Netherlands and Italy. 
2 bi Danhof’s career in government began in 1939 as a collaborator in the Divi- 
= sion of Program” Planning, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and in 1939 
he became an associate social science analyst i in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
= ‘' - nomics. A short time after this, he was made an associate social psychologist, and 
‘ _ later a social scientist when he joined the Division of Program Analysis and 7 
Daring the winter of 1940 and spring of 1941, he was on the staff of the National 
- Defense Advisory Commission as economic assistant to | Chester Davis, who was | 
in charge of the Agricultural Division. In this capacity, Dr. Danhof conducted 
responsible research work in connection with sites and locations currently proposed — a 
and planned for defense plants. This responsibility | consisted of assembling 
i on population, transportation facilities, proximity to national resources and in- = 
dustrial outlets, and use of agricultural labor. At hearings before 
of Mr. Davis’ testimony was prepared by Dr. Pig 
a One of the results of his work with the National Defense Advisory ides . es 
_ is the forthcoming government publication ‘ ‘Locations and Migrations s of Industry 
in the United States 1932-1939,” which is a cooperative project by the Bureau of 
_ Census a and Bureau of Agricultural Economics on which Dr. Danhof served as co- 
author with Harold D. Kube. Another posthumous. publication by. ‘Dr. 
which will appear in the next issue of The Land, describes the effects on agriculture 
_ of the back-to-the-land movement, as well as the reverse effects of leaving farms to 
go to the cities. Other p posthumous ‘publications ; are expected to be ¢ published during — 
the next fewmonthsin various journals, 
a Danhof’s doctoral dissertation, A Study of the » Development of the Social — 
Organization of — Two Newly Established Planned Communities, refers to Boulder’ 
Dam and Zuiderzee. In the American Sociological Review of August 1939 appeared — 4 
study “New Zuiderzee Lands: Planned Settlement in the Netherlands,” whi 
represents a portion of this dissertation material. In the Land Policy Review for — 
January 1941, appeared his article on “Defense and Decentralization” in which a ; 
_ considered the possibilities | of effecting a greater decentralization of industry. A a oy 


=4 


case note on a Tennessee family that was moving to the East was s published i in ‘<a 
Summer, 1941, , issue Gf ihe Land as “Prosperity Again” = 

me In the spring of 1941, Dr. Danhof was brought back to the Bureau cee me 2 

_ Economics to his position as program analyst in the Division of Program — * 


Dr. Danhof served 
vestigated the Bureau's s npc program. This resulted i in his report on the Bu- 7 
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The Use Personal Documents in ‘Science. By Gorpow 
Attport, Bulletin 49, Social Science Council, New York, 
There seem 1 to be two generally recognized or sho 


say di different aspects ( of knowledge. V William James, _ has described them _ 


“knowledge about” and ‘ “acquaintance with.” ’ Other writers, recognizing — ¥ 


“this difference and this opposition have used other terms to describe them. — 
a Leibnitz speaks of vérités eternelles and vérités de fait; Bergson distinguishes | 
analysis and intuition. Wundt contrasts. | Gesetzwissenschaft with Geschichts- 
wissenschaft. ‘T ‘he author "has adapted Windelband’s terms” nomothetic and 
“whatever terminology i is ; employed all writers 
agree that natural science favors the former (nomothetic) and historical. 
science the latter (#diographic) mode of thought” (p. $3) 
Z he distinction between the natural and historical sciences is vital to the _ 
issue with which this s “appraisal of research” is concerned, because, “if the 
derivations of general laws, statistically reliable, were the sole ‘aim (of | 
science in its use of documents) our attention would be directed only to col- 
_lections of documents sufficiently numerous to form an acceptable sample tc to 
be analyzed by statistical means in respect to their common features. On the © fir. 
4 other hand i ifonly the idiographic v view were ‘held there would | be no interest iy 


In short, the issue, the fundamental issue, is identical with that which has _ 


long. divided students; namely, the relative value of statistical and case 
_ study methods in sociological and psychological i investigations. _ a 7 


There i is no question 1 that clinical knowledge and the knowledge James 


describes as ‘acquaintance with” valuable to the practitioner and 


the diagnostician, i.e., the iduals who have to apply general principles 


to particular cases. What one learns about human nature at first hand and 


As by experience in the school room, the hospital and the law courts, even = 
factories, is real knowledge whether it takes the form of skill, diagnostic — 
_ insight, or plain common sense. There is no question « either that what one © 
re a learns from one case will help him with the next. The question is whether | 
pe obtained 1 in this unsystematic way As } science, assuming, as = 


— 
” Politics: An Analysis of 1940 Campaign Literature................ 
Hockett and Schlesinger: Political and Social Growth of the American | a 
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far as the: by which a fact is determined or a ‘theory 
ean be so fully described that a later investigator, performing the same e oper-— 
a will be able to arrive at conclusions that either affirm, « deny, a 

specifically qualify th: findings of his predecessors. 
a Now it is s obvious that the practitioner and the expert, so far as they have — : 
~ learned by experience, are e guided by intuition rather than by formal and 

accredited knowledge. The expert is something more or less thana scientist. 


So far as he on his hunches he obtains results opera. 


__ knowledge is communicable knowledge. Intuitive knowledge, so long as sit 
~ semains a personal secret of its possessor, is not less real, but it is not _ 
scientific and not rational. Under these circumstances documents even 

es “reasonable. standards of 
will “never "appeal to scientists who embrace extreme opera- 4 


Having stated, pretty much in the language of the author, what seems to 
oi the fundamental i issue in this discussion, I may as well use his own words | i 


to s state his conclusion. He says: ee 
Tos sum ‘up: understanding of general is possible without some degree of acquaint- 
ance with particulars. If we assume that the concrete and the general are of equal i im- ; 
- portance in the production of psychological understanding, it follows that case materials 
(including personal documents) should claim of the psychologist’s time and 
2 Some recent discussions of scientific method (and of the unity of science) have pr siest 
a ritualism that seems to say that the language of science is more important than its pur-_ 


a shown to enhance gercbdboeadt ng power of prediction, and power of control, above the we 
i a which man can achieve through his own unaided common sense, then these documents must 
be admitted as a valid scientific method. No loyalty to an operational, to logical, or mathe- 


i This volume i impresses me asa particularly lucid i survey, , based on a wide 4g 
ora. knowledge of the literature at home and abroad, of the logical problems | 
7 involved in the use of personal documents—autobiographies, diaries and 
letters, life histories and literary” creations—for the understanding of 

human nature and society. However, the author "in emphasizing t the diff- 

culties of the use of personal documents for the purposes of a nomothetical 
science has not conceived it as part of his task to indicate how these same ie 
documents could be used by idiographic sciences—for example, cultural _ 

_ anthropology and psy choanalysis—which are not sciences at all in the ae ' 

mor 

e austere sense of statistical ar and behavioristic psy chology. 

Whi hat such a a survey would concern itself with is indicated by the T homa Ae 

Polish Peasant, 22). . Thomas says: 


Ly 


b in he is dealing with an identical case in an 
is the essence of science that the knowledge obtained in one instance 
the 
| 
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— 
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wt ddedes of persecution is as far as possible from objective reality, but a subject’ $) view 
4 ¢ the situation, how he regards i it, may be the most important element for i interpretation. a 


far as Ik never made a wholly adequate statement 


of what he means by “the definition of the situation.’ ” My own notion is CF 
q 


that it must be conceived as very intimately related ‘to the ego aspect of — 
personality, to self-consciousness and the individual’s conception of himself. _ 
The “situation” as defined seems to be identified with some aspect of what — a ie 
~ sociologists sometimes describe as “tl “the world of the individual” or with © 
: “the world” of the more or less ethnocentric group with which he is ordi-- 
narily identified. In short, the “situation defined” "in the sense | in which 
. ‘Thomas seems to use the term, is not a phy: sical but a cultural phenomenon. = 
Ft Tt seems to be rather an aspect of the personal and cultural setting to which — 
the individual responds with some degree of self-consciousness. As such it ; 
js not readily accessible to statistical study. It is nevertheless a phenomenon 
with which the student of human nature and society must reckon. In fact, 
the individual’s conception of himself, the customs and ideologies of the 
group with which he identifies himself, are the most and 
eu the most important aspects of individual or social life. 
ws 


Series, ‘is one of the most significant general methodological 
i a made to sociology i in recent years. As indicated by the title and the subtitle, 
ie and as stated in the first chapter, the original purpose of the book was to. 
- present an analysis of the role of i imagination in scientific research of a 
a sorts. However, it is quickly apparent to the reader that the major interest — 
4 2 of the author is the controversial issue of the quantitative or statistical, as 
: as opposed to the qualitative o: or evaluative, approach | to a science of sociology 
as In spite of the high quality of the work, Dr. Porterfield never succeeds in 
os divesting | himself of the sociological point of view tong enough t to attain his his 
ective of a general scientific treatise. 
Following a brief introductory chapter which concisely s states. the point 
es of v view of the author, Part I discusses cultural factors in science. A sketch — ; 


relation of science to ) the social process. . Chapter | III deals with cultural 


factors i in scientific ideas and methods. Many sociologists will be favorably © ‘ 
oa Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe ES 


and America. Critiques of Research in Social Sciences: I. New York: Social Science Research ie 
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_inpresed by this sect section, yn, although i it is probable that stu udents © ee 


with the that the scientific method is a product of culture 
Part II is concerned with psy chological i in science, with the 
emphasis on on imagination. This section is thorough and is ably presented, al- 
_ though with such strong emphasis on configurational psychology a and on 
the method of insight t that the reader sometimes wonders if imagination is 
necessarily something that is primarily employed only by one psy chologi- 

cal school. There can be ‘no disagreement concerning the importance 


so long as use by the: scientist leads to his clear of 


op fo} 
oO 


a2. 


Comte with various successors of Comte) — illustrating 
id interplay of psychological a and cultural factors. These analyses are interest- bo 
ing and suggestive, but do not materially strengthen the whole study. The | ef 
_ cultural interpretation of the work of Galileo and Darwin | is not very con- 
vincing, and one suspects that the choice of Comte was influenced by the 
fact that he expressed somewhat ~ same views as those which the author | 
he IV deals with recent pane’ in the study of personality and society, _ 


presents ‘ lec win 


and points the general direction of social control. Some of the major 
relations between personality a and culture are ¢ explored i in Chapter XIV. s / 
i Px m. oer in Chapter XV the author brings all of the considerable resources of | q 
the recent literature and of his very clear sty ‘le to bear against what he calls - 7 
the “physico-chemical” and “operational” school in sociology 
can be safely predicted that Dr. Porterfield’ ’s book will be the subject 

of widespread discussion among sociologists. And it is also certain to be pe 

, , highly praised by a large part of the profession—probably the largest part—_ ; 

while i it is severely criticized by another part which has been r moving in 1 the _ 


direction of the methods and point of view -of the natural sciences. How ever, 


wy The present reviewer believes that Creative Factors in Scientific Research ; 4 
may be to increase rather than abate the ‘methodological | contro-_ 
This would be u for that issue hes 


‘part, it is to be that vigorous ‘attempts will ‘soon be made to combine nifican 

the advantages of both p points of view into some approach that will be more _ i: providi 

fruitful than the controversy has been. The history of ideas clearly y reveals — 7 
7 that extreme theories usually yield to some sort of compromise position. — 

There is no reason to doubt that s ciology will eventually the 
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Elementar: ary By T McCormick. New A, 


> 


It might be questioned whether, spenking, there i is any thing 


‘tics to economic and educational statistics, for in spite. of the 
Se use of statistical r research in sociology the subject has not as 
yet become identified with any particular statistical techniques, nor has it aL 
oa developed any uniformity « of procedure for the treatment of quantitative © By 
data. At the same time, however, departments of sociology ; evidently find 
~ ‘it necessary to offer statistics courses that are better adapted to the needs 4 
of their students than the courses given under economics or mathematics, 
_and several statistics texts especially prepared for students of sociology have — 
been published recently. To judge from these textbooks, social ‘Statistics is 
_ characterized by an emphasis on certain techniques frequently used in n social 
--Fesearch, a substitution of social data in the numerical illustrations, and a 


Be mts 1 of almost all of the mathematical background | of the techniques 


McCormick’s Elementary: Social Statistics gives of being 
on considerable teaching experience. It is obviously designed for use as a 
textbook introductory : statistics courses for sociology ‘students, 
ad should serve this purpose well if used by a competent instructor. It - 
: = put considerable demands on the instructor. It would scarcely be _ 
possible to write a statistics text that did not. Since there i is no accepted | 
~ division of labor between textbook and claewoon | instruction, it is perhaps 
‘most useful 1 in review | of this book to indicate where it would | need | to be sup- Re 


. plemented by the instructor to provide a well-rounded course in statistics so 
. To be well equipped for quantitative ve research the | sociology ‘iad needs 
_ to know a lot, and he cannot be expected to get it all from an introductory — 
course in statistics. a course should, however, provide him among 


knowledge « of methods of collecting social data, the ‘elementary statistical 

s tools for ‘their analysis, and some appreciation of the uses and limitations of © 

a these tools. _ Of these four needs, it is apparent that McCormick’s intention — 
ag that the first two shall be supplied i in the classroom, for no mention is 


lection of information several pages only are given to the use of schedules. _ 
3 he bulk of the book consists of a presentation of a very considerable 
range of statistical techniques, each illustrated in its application to social 
data. Separate chapters are given to probability, sampling theory, the ‘sige 
nificance of differences, correlatior and several other statistical subjects, 
* providing in all an exceptionally complete catalogue of descriptive and ana- ie 
lytical techniques. Only two quite general criticisms are to be made: one on rr 
_ some details of the choice of content, and the other on presentation. “a 

oo ae Although simple ‘correlation i is covered in considerable detail, with not 
a only the Pearsonian coefficient but also tetrachoric, rank, and biserial cor- 


ade of sources except for a footnote or brief reference, and for the col- 


other things with an acquaintance with sources of published data, some P. 
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ee. probability. There i is certainly ample precedent for this o omission of associa- _ 
tion, for few | general ; statistics texts treat the subject, but social data being 
Ww hat they are, there is probably more occasion for analysis 3 of the association 
of attributes than of the correlation of variables. It would seem that an 
4 _ introductory course would do well to ground a student i in some: of the funda~ 
would 
~ mentals of association analysis before supplying him with formulae for _ 
-. 7 computation of the various correlation coefficients, whose derivation: he 
=o does ‘not understand and whose applicability to many social data is at the 
~ least doubtful. In the same vein, it is suggested that a fuller development of © 
_ the elementary theory of probability would be advisable, inasmuch as it is” 
basic to many of the analy tical techniques that are presented. 
- Finally, there is the | question of whether a statistics text should confine - 
itself to being a catalogue or reference source of statistical formulae, with = 
_ numerical illustrations of their application. It is unquestionably the duty of = 


statistics course to equip students not only with mechanical facility i in 


computation 1 of statistical constants, but also with some appreci 


pretation. . This is evidently McCormick’s view, for his. discussion of the 
various statistical techniques includes some comment on their ican | 
and evaluation. One wishes, however, that he had developed the interpre- 4 
and critical s of his treatment even more fully. 


it ZY Dr. Hagood has performed a notable service to all sociologists, n 


oS to the beginning students of social statistics to whom the work is renvancine a 
3 Other texts have outlined the steps in computing the various statistics, in — 
making tests for significance. Dr. Hagood’s contribution lies in the sim- 
-plicity and clarity of her description of the complicated settings in which 
statistical methods are or can be useful to the sociologist, so that even the 
mathematically unsophisticated (and these comprise go percent of all) can 43 
. safely find their way. T he student who deplores | both the prev alent uncriti- 
7° the incomplete analysis of statistical data will aad 
~ Of outstanding value should p prove (1) the systematic statement and 
= of the processes in involved in statistical inc induction and in the ts sot ods j in 
ting of various hypotheses, and (2) the systematic presentation of the examy 
interrelations of the older correlation analysis and the newer analysis tary 
culminating in the analysis of covariance. Also useful should be seriou: 
we the discussion of confidence limits, the statement of the logical role of the * of the 
=< null hypothesis, and the outline of nse of ass association to be statistically a in a fic 
= ‘The major weakness appears to lie in the exposition of the i. 
test, which is incomplete, : although of special eigen toc current sociologi- 
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for the course. Part I, “ ‘Quantitative Methods in 
he 
pp- yp.) presents a well- balanced statement of the role of quantitative 


methods and then sketches the procedures involved i in and 


time series. ir,“ Inductive Statics” 80 pp. is a a fine | presentation 
of sampling theory and its implications for sociological research. Part IV, 
“Statistics of Relationship” (270 pp.), a second course in itself, ronal 
aor of variance and covariance, and correlation. ‘Part V, 
“Selected Techniques for eines Data” (150 pp. )y adds to 


M. 


= Press, 1941. Pp. xxi+777. $3. 50. 
cea he preface ex explains, “This book is a response to the desire of indies for 


= 


a text which will present "a more comprehensive treatment ¢ of behavioral — 
easurement ‘techniques and procedures than is available 1 in any single vol-_ ag G. 
ume hitherto published.” This claim is literally fulfilled, in the sense that 

: the author has included practically every variety of test that any instructor _ 

; could wish ‘to find. ‘For this reason the book should be useful asa 


re 


Bee use. This raises the question of intent. pp eon agg is to give 

beginning: students preliminary knowledge that such tests and techniques 
og exist, and a general idea of what. they are about. Whether this is a proper — 
Be sr depends on the purpose of the students using the book, and on 


5 the extent to which it is supplemented by more more detailed tailed reference reading or 


The author might have expanded | his discussion of tests odin testing | met 


ods i in the space given to subjects that should require a separate course. For — 
example, chapters 3 and 4 provide a hasty view of the principles of elemen-— 
tary statistics, a thorough mastery of which ought to be a prerequisite to any any — 

_ Serious study | of the measurement of human behavior. The pedagogical value 

i _ of the text is considerably lessened by tendency toward abstract exposition 
_ ina field where concrete illustrations are especially | needed. Chapter 5 = 
be cited in this connection. One i is also surprised to find at various places 
Father elaboration of research findings at the expense of an ex- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOG 
In spite ve of sack: objections, however, this | text is s probably t eet most rup-to- 
date and complete summary of the testing field now on the market. i 


arch. Edited by Louis a 


Science Research Building at the University of Chicago, 1126 East Fifty- fe 
= ninth Street. It was s published to commemorate the meetings celebrating 
ss the tenth anniversay of the dedication of that building. Its | purpose is “ ~ 
" synthesize at least some of the major research efforts that have been spon- 
_ sored by the Social Science Research Committee,” and to provide “self : 
¥ criticism’ "and “stock- taking’ ’ of social science research activities at The 
versity of Chicago during the decade of the nineteen-thirties. 
= _ The major papers on the program « embrace research fields long acl 
social Science research at Chicago: studies of urbanism, acculturation, 
social trends, and factor analysis. All of the material presented here is 
available in greater detail elsewhere. These brief : accounts, however, serve 
‘as convenient introductory statements for the novice. ti 
Four lea ing urban from the of politica organization 


are outline 

tion and diffusion of popu jentatior 

_ municipal organization; (3) reconsideration of. city endian (4) reorganiza- 
tion of urban intercommunication; and (5) municipal finance. The broader 
social of these m matters are clearly appreciated irth 


7 


fe 


_ the urban community. Together these two papers un underline the i ‘impor. 
_ tance of research in the social and political organization of the urban | com-_ 7 
‘munity for which Chicago social scientists have been noted. 
. aa Robert Redfield in his paper “The | Folk Society and Culture” indicates 
how the perspectives of sociology and cultural anthropology have con- 
on the problem of “acculturation. This fie field unfortunately | has 
ceived only scattered attention from professional ‘sociologists. Redfield’s 
conception of the “peasant society”’ is that of a relatively stable 
type intermediate between primitive society and urban society. He} presents — 
a catalogue of the more ‘important investigations of these “interstitial so- 
-cieties.” ” As he points | out, in the study of folk people changing under the 
> impact t of urbanism, “ we » have abundant materials for the study not only ~- i 
societal | types but of social process.” ” Another meeting ground for the 
_ sociologist and cultural anthropologist i is the concept | “culture.” Redfield <4 
shows: how the two disciplines have differentiated its use with respect to 
primitive and |urban societies. This discussion is well worth the atten- 


‘tion of all s serious us students of soc society. 
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development of social studies with primary 


emphasis upon methodological contributions. _Thurstone describes s his 
_multiple-factor technique in a relatively non-technical fashion. The non-— 
mathematically | inclined reader will, however, consider it pretty ‘strong © 
brew. His paper concludes with sound advice to ‘researchers: factor methods 
should not be applied mechanically by the statistician who is not well- ~ 
versed in the problems of his own science. This dictum should be broadened 
to include the applications of any and all statistical techniques. 
‘The most ingenious section of the book is that \ which reports tl the | proceed- — 
a: of the various round table discussions. From a | technical po point of view ze oat 
of the discussions, however, is disappointing. All of the 
controversial war-horses are once more passed in review: integration of the © 
social sciences, quantification, training for social science research, the role E 
os of generalization, and the relationship between theory and practice. Expert _ 
opinion and | testimony + are provided by numerous visiting | firemen. The dis- 
Zia exhibit an amazing faculty for talking p past one another. There is 
“Some in important statements ; may be found if one 1 takes time to wade aoe 
the maze of verbiage. Informative memoranda serve to delineate the topics 
under consideration. These deliberations will make excellent readings for 
students in graduate training, witha view tos sensitizing them toward points” 
of controversy among the various social sciences. The most pertinent © 


‘remark is made by Chairman John H. Williams at the close of his session: 


Bis time is up, and we will have to adjourn without a conclusion.” 
An extensive bibliography covering the entire output o of those participat- 


ing in social science research at Chicago during the period, 1930-1939, i 
_appended to the book. Its usefulness would have been much greater if brie 


_ annotations summar zing each aN had also been included. 
Ohio Ui bias 
Mechanized Society. By WALTER JOHN Marx. St Louis: B. Herder Book 


This book starts with a Nihil obstat and Imprimatur; and with at moralist’s 
~peeve and an anarchistic bias against industrial civilization in toto; and 

a general weakness | in fact , theory and logic, contented for wont with an 
instance or two, and usually with just a ringing ; assertion, perhaps quoted — 
from another writer for authority. The essential argument would begin 
facts of industrial civilization, proceed by economics to their. 
effects, and arrive finally at the sociological, moral, and philosophic con-_ 


But the two steps cockeyed, ‘the third, the conclu- 


1 ‘figures, each is a statistic, essentially a selected instan 
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- statistical truth, the i nor any attempt at just proportion. ns page 3 
_ Be read “In a typical study cited [Weintraub], indicates that the figures — 

* show unemployment ranging between 72 and 87% of the time in the years 7 
following the worker’s dismissal.” Looking up the sources of this 
_ Statement, we find a particular I Depression s situation, and no claims made — 
nor admissible for any wide significance on ‘technological ‘unemployment, _ Z 


One of the greatest errors infects much more than this book—calling and 
: _ thinking ours the Machine Age. As Stuart Chase or a glance at the Statisti- 
. cal Abstract would show, only about a fifth of our workers are operating — 
mechanically powered n machines, not to mention the 60% of our 
not “gainfully employed.” Power machines produce much goods and im- _ 
opr press eee almost all people are working - with hand tools or bare hands, just 
as for centuries. Look it up in the Adstract, or let your mind wander down — 
the street and through the shops and homes , if you doubt it.... Another © 
basic: assumption, ruinous alike to book and to. many that pass for 
: ci = especially on technology a and d unemployment, i is that “ A man ’s 


an for a’ that.” This phrase may be} good poetry or religion, but it’s darn 
poor sociology or economics, since to science the differences in importance, 
- | value and quality between men are everywhere evident and vast, and hu- 


man equality is not even a respectable my th, any criterion 


The the economic step p of the author is scharacterized 
disreg a 
the science, such as ‘expansibility of demand, i in favor of ‘the 
confused notions of the man on the street, especially a technocrat or a 
unionist. -. Though many authors are quoted (when convenient, and ignored 
“8 _ when the contrary), the writer speaks as an outsider to economics and statis-_ 
tics, and appears to be one. Finally his conclusion, if worth mentioning, E 
£ Spengler and Sorokin and has civilization headed full steam for the © 
4 — bowwows in every way that anyone ever claimed, and advises us | 
_ to learn several handicrafts and get a bit of farm land and some religion. o 
‘The book may serve some propaganda purpose in the colleges of 
author’ sect, but we cannot use scientist: could find i in ‘it, 


n. By Witsox. New ‘York: Oxford University 


In America we have a sociology of the bum and the railroader, of the | 
waitress and the prostitute, but we have no sociology 0 of finance capitalism. 
We have tended strongly to study human types and situations which are 

- «iB the social position of the professional investigator. During the "thirties, 
the level of attention shifted; there are several reasons for this but one of | 

_ its eventuations is the present interest in stratification and in the profes 


sions. | ‘T his book Taises | the level of attention to the stratum — investi- 
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Ine extrinsic reason why it is er sine it opens further the possibilities 
- an increased objectivity: a presupposition of social objectivity is criti 
and such self-awareness involves awareness the social 
- position of the thinker and of his situational imperatives. I say ‘extrinsic’ 
and “possibility” because this book happens not to be concerned centrally. 
wit ith such lines of thought, although penetrating attention is paid to prem- 
‘ises of research hidden in university situations. The Academic Man repre- 
sents the sort of intensive investigation that is thoroughly necessary for the — 
of a further generalized and Perhaps | more 


oe of knowl 


p Because of the particular profession selected it - forms a basis for examination 
of other professions and for further studies in the sociology of knowledge: 
“universities” are the c cradle of the professions; and, with several lexceptions, — 

‘ideas in America have run within the ambit of the academician. . Hence, the 
se and the ramifications of this study’s focus; it points carefully ; 
one thing, but it looks i im severaldisections, $= 
ae. he avowed aim of the monograph i is to depict the ‘ ‘academic profession | 
in its institutional setting,” and this aim is accomplished. The e typological — 


creer line of an academician is. ‘constructed: from 


well. He sees s the academician asa man, but 
also as a salaried employee in a semi-bureaucratic organization; and these 
ny ma facts give rise to. structural and personal t tensions which receive  sociolog- 7 
a attention. Some neat positional analyses of the academician, the uni- _ 
versity, a and the larger society proceed in terms of status, profession, and — 
Perhaps the key motif found to be operating through the profession is 
competition, the terms « of which are uncertain, the goads to which are ur- oa 
_ gent. It is here that an explanatory principle for one type of research is 
located. Iti is also in these terms, along with the arising within 


chaos of faculty appraisal, the feasibility of unionization—these can be the | 
more penetrating because of this book; it does not attack them frontally, 
but, by sociological indirection, strives to state their bases in the psi altel 
Some of topics are directly or in passing an a 
the sociological glimpses which are sprinkled through the study are: struc- # 
tural and ¢ career analyses of 5 motives, expectations, and anxieties; sociologi- 


plebeianism of some academic jc personne in terms of 


— 
“1 
niques, and the climb. In examining the training period and the gr 


‘Publication agency; competitiveness and the visible yardstick of produc- 


factors i in the academic situation 1 facilitating and discouraging populariza- 
a tion; system-building and the wish for a school of followers; the importance — 
a. and use of methodological credos and fads in cults and climbing. Such | 
_ mechanisms and imputed connections are displayed without overt moral — 
judgment; both anger and disgust being heroically restrained. The general 
~ technique used is to contrast the nominal ideals with prevailing practices, ; 
_to show that the latter are inherent in the present structure of “the higher — 
ue here are three points of criticism and lines of future inquiry I — 
venture: (1) The depiction of the social extractions of the profession i is not — 
aA empirically definitive; i in part, this is due to lack of a skeleton history, for 7 
oh here “trends” may well be > crucial. | For example, it it may be that the develop- 4 a 


here ma) 
‘ment of indigenous schools i | America and ‘their 


“related ¢ to shifts in compositions and, in ‘turn, perhaps to 
recruitment of staffs. (2) Although there are many perceptive leads, there 
is no systematization of such generic or typal ideologies as may prevail in 
This is the more (and s the less in. 


nor A determination and of the 
sell-out to the Swiss guard of the vested interests, of political spinelessness, 
a out be very valuable. On such points th there are several relevant passages: 
; i implied that the political and social views of the academician “seldom 
beyond the preconceptions of the middle class to which he belongs”; in 


. another context it is is suggested that various s factors “ “may engender 2 a eZ fe. 


f “strongly faculties” are alleged. 1 This matter should 
systematized. Guidelines to all three “— are within the volume. That as 
such i inquiries were not pushed is not due to any theoretic deficiencies, for i“ 
the function of ‘theory i is to raise questions, and Wilson is clearly « aware a ime 
f _ Time and tenure have n no doubt blinded ‘many habitues to the strange 
e~ world of the academic; the standpoint and j perception of The Academic Man 
ar _ should offer new sensitivities and perhaps a few inner doubts. T he | book will, 
of course, be a regular among the literature assigned t to progressive 
. I hope it will not mere/y be so used, that its level of attention and - 


topic will be a factor in the selection of future 
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‘Techn an end Society: The Influence of Machines in the United States. By . 
McKee and Laura Rosen, with an introductory chapter by W.F. 
Ogburn. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+474. $3.00. 


“2 ‘That the ‘technologic a and social sides of civilization have an infinitude of 


0 nections is every where known and said, and many | have set themselves 
to expounding the linkage. Yet not one book we know of has provided the 
authorship, fully competent in both branches, the technological 
id the social science worlds, | which ¢ are worlds a apart. And technology — x 
is in social sciences, and their 
is ‘marred by gauche or mistaken technology, such ‘a 
shaped eight-cylinder car.”” Spencer and Giddings were trained as a 
and became sociologists, but they ; are e dead and bygone; probably : no human 
. 4 7 brain nor education can be large enough toc compass both worlds today; so 
gi - the only solution would be cooperative authorship. That would mean equal, — 
active, face-to-face collaboration, with each authority, free to correct the 
. pe er ae of the others. Such was not achieved even in the sy mposium 


Technological Trends, and it may be that no social scientist and tech- 

— nologist could tolerate each other in such a relationship, though we should _ 

Int undergraduate education, for which the book seems _ intended, there is 


civilized by the social aspect of their profession, but will be repelled 
a the above inaccuracies. Many academic students should learn much — ; 
and industry socially seen, and will find more than enough 
me detail here. ered professors and other readers will be attracted - 


2 The of this is central purpose, as when authors 

-— attempt to to account for feminism through technic change, } presenting some 
good reasoning and failing as others have to explain how woman’s status oe 
‘rise through inventions | facilitating and fewer children, 


s effects, so many rush in, “has been solved. 
& effects of an invention, or even one effect, cannot be really worked out 
without two assumptions which are false, and ; a course of reasoning too 
- elaborate a and hypothetical for any ordinary writer or college student to 
_ have stomach for it. The first assumption must be that the invention had fee 
inscrutable, | or no causes. For if 1 it had knowable causes (and inventions 
have many), then they are the causes of what happens next, and the in s 
-ventor becomes only a quasi-automatic intermediary, like his necessary 
 fellow-. workers, the | engineers, ‘designers, pattern- -makers , promoters. One 
‘Must next assume at least that the invention might, and 


it - had to, from the causes for invention: but one 
must envisage a different in order to state what diference the 


— 
— 
if this book goes at its central problem only i 
— 
: = 
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invention made Ogburn ha has. done this a bit. on pp. 
that suburbanism would have arrived much the same had the — . 
- “never been invented, coming through the effects of other inventions such as e. 
~ an the electric railway ‘and of other social forces such as population growth. — 
Great inventions, as he acknowledges, commonly come in groups of differ- 
ly tae ing means to the ‘same purpose; and the effects of nc non-technical factors are” S 
a everywhere operative, and as in the cases of war and fascism, are tre-_ 
a mendous. So among the final results, each with its welter of direct cand i in- 
direct: causes, not to mention inhibitory but outweighted factors, to say 
“This social result was caused by that invention” is not easy nor usually — a 
sound, and is commonly _ avoided by the Rosens. It is safer to. say 
7 invention (or the forces back of both i it and the rest of i its functional group) 
in its given, historical, social s setting, would probably tend, so far as it goes, Be 
of civilization is not: to be e explained piecemeal, “saying “This bit in the 
social field was caused, or is demanded, by) that bit of technology.” ” But — 
broader definitions, of the i invention or the result, make the linkage ier, 
especially when a definition becomes as broad as all technology, and such 
aa a are much uséd in this book. Yet even | there a healthy doubt as to the pri- 
/ macy: of invention in social. change i is evoked by page 396 and the closing 
_ sentence of the book: “Unless and until the use of technology is subor-— ; 


 dinated to constructive ‘socially desirable ends, the prospects for so- 
a in the future remain dim and uncertain” 


‘he governmental chapters are welcome, showing the 
er bases for the horse-and- buggy vs. the modern age, but one could wish they zt 
___ had said more on the theme: “ “Contemporary i institutions and ideas require _ 
- drastic recasting in the light of the imperatives ¢ of the machine-power — 
(p. 464). Democracy, or what is called by that name, is now on trial tl 


Bcc. for its life, not just because Hitler is a wicked disturber, but be- 


use science in government (which means necesearily to empower scien- 
atk: tists). This should be our greatest lesson from a study of sa social — 
technology; yet we are doing little about it even today. 
Statistics in this work are freely, simply, and Y 
; the present and almost all authors forget that no social statistics are ever 
true, beyond three digits, and usually not beyond one or two digits; and 
a the student reader’s need of accuracy, and. what he will remember, is usually 
limited to one digit (including, of of course, the location of the e decimal ; 
Long bibliographies are provided for. each chapt ter. T he book < combines Ss 
-much and fairly | accurate information from the ae sources, and for all its ; 
- faults of reasoning and detail, occupies a useful place not otherwise filled — 
y ase and re we know—an ‘elementary view of modern technics in its social _ 
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Man 
By the ReverenD Rosert Gannon, S. Horrs 


York: : Trinity Press Inc., 1940. Pp. 157. ~exeeswnae 


This book is a collection of brief papers written by American 


theologians, scholars, and publicists of the Roman Catholic faith. From it, 
the sociologist will learn nothing new about secularism, although the atti- a 
tudes expressed, and the type of symbol ‘manipulation utilized may be of — 
‘some interest. The term ‘ “secularism” used in a a wide. and constantly 
schools to the philosophic doctrines of materialism, naturalism, and. 
ositivism. The asserted concomitants and consequences of secularism are 
s court reorganization (p. 67). There is nc no attempt com 
_ parative: study or other rigorous method of demonstration to show just — 
_ which socio- -cultural traits are the necessary products of secularism, which 
_ are simply contemporaneous with it, and which may be concomitant vari-_ 
ables jointly produced by other social forces. 
For the most part the attitudes | expressed are those which fall under ee 
ha of institutional apologetics. It is a church rather than a — 
Weltanschauang which is being defended. Words such as freedom, democ-_ 
“racy, » and -anti-totalitarianism, which today shave a favorable appeal to 
= Americans, are repeatedly associated with the survival and expansion of 
_ the church. No attempt is made to reconcile this view either with the - 


7 _ present political affiliations of the clergy in a and Spain, or with the 


imperialistic (and theocratically totalitarian) ambitions which the church | 
has never formally renounced. A wider ‘viewpoint, and an approach | toa 
realistic understanding of secularism, are to be found only in the paper r by : 
who, inspired by the broad and generous Philosophy of 


and materia 


‘Bo! Why: Men ike . and Vice ersa. By Earnest. 


Princeton: : Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 234. $3. .00. 


Hooton delivered the Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton | University in 
February, 1940 and this book is composed of these five lectures plus a 


provoking. introduction called “Harangue on Human Affairs.” “5 


= (1) World is to man’s s debased which in n turn 


is decadent because of man’s s biological weakness. (2) The machine has be- 
come the master of men. (3) The preservation of the unfit increasingly weak- 


A ens the human stock, and this process 1 is hastened by selection of the fit to oo 


_ be slaughtered in war. (4) Guilt for the | present war is laid at the door of a 
revengeful peace imposed after r the last’ war; Hitler is consi 


“a symbol ... of the type of leadership which the pec 


— 
— 
— 
me 
= to ial justice welfare, | 
had something to do with tl ‘ 
— 
im 


tradition of the Germans naturally demands and produces.” 


— (p. xix). (5) It is regrettable that the teaching of moral principles has 2. 


_ kept pace with mechanical technology. (6) The human race can be ‘improved — 
_ only as the human organism improves; the future of our race > depends upan 
biology. (In this latter connection I am sure Hooton has asked the question: 
_ Cannot perfect human organisms or the e perfect race, like perfect n machines, 
_be used to achieve undesirableends?) 
- Hooton is of course aware of many contradictions between the bi 
hee of the human race and many of our social institutions and processes. 
His basic premise, as I understand it, is that a more satisfactory adaptation 
J of the human race cannot be achieved t through “forms of government, — 
economic c adjustments, religious or social creeds, and purely environmental — 
education,” but rather through 1 improving th the human organism. 
K _ The central purpose of the book is to discuss the relation between organ- 
isms, especially primate organisms, and behavior; throughout the book 
Boss describes behavior in its organismic context. Hooton uses what he 
ruthlessly: terms the e: escapist, anthropological approach, i.e., the study of - 
ancient man in a remote region, to escape the more difficult : and perplexing © 
Mg study of contemporary man and society. If this be: escapism, 1, however, then. 


eos the last chapter of 1 the book, in which he eo $s naked — 


much of the book, Hooton seeks to find een 

the physical organism and i its behavior and culture, but he reaches the end 

ofa a blind alley. He concludes on page 89 that the gross physical differences 

of the Upper Palaeolithic hunters, _ the Mesolithic c food-gatherers, and the — 
_ Neolithic farmers and herdsmen are highly - similar as physical anthropology 
describes them. Here, Hooton and his colleagues reach the end of their data 
in a manner similar to the neurologists who examine the brain and nerve © 


cells c of a genius and an average skilled mechanic and do not find differences _ 


The differences say as s Hooton result but 

- thropologist with his calipers, by the anatomist with his , probes 2 and scalpels, 
ae = by the neuro- -histologist with his microtomes, differential stains, and 
“microscopes. Perhaps contributions could be made to the theory that or- 

ganismic differences « exist as correlates of cultural and individual 
by those who use the electron-microscope or who study acetylcholine. 
Perhaps, also, psychologists can make a contribution even without knowing 


_ Chapter I Ill, entitled “In the Races ¢ of Man,” ‘ declares: that race and cul- 9 

~ tures are intermixed, and that in some instances race is coterminous with 
culture whereas in others race and culture seem mutually independent. 

The race classification is given briefly in the sentence: “The divisions are 

 Australoids, Negroids, Mongoloids, and the great complex of races = 
iscalled, by courtesy, White” (p. 104). He recognizes" the decreasing impor- _ 
tance of considering racial differences “‘a as populations become more mixed 

civilization more intricate” (p. scientists should be 
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interested i in Chapter IV, which deals with nations and groups. The 
view y of a nation in anthropological rather than political divisions may well 
in the reconstruction period following \ World 
* The unity of the book is broken as the theme turns from the nation 1 back 
to the individual. This section, too, is a a historical reversion | back to 


argument the validity of the that ty pes have correlated 
behavior traits. William H. Sheldon’s system of classification is given most — 
_ Perhaps the main strength of Hooton’s book is the manner in which he 
4 surveys a wide and difficult field of factual material. His scientific colleagues 
read with interest beyond the title and introduction, and the intelligent 
ar _ layman finds before him, in somewhat liquefied form, the essentials of many 
Problems ¢ Post-War Reconstruction. Edited by Henry P. Wash- 


Reversing the time-honored formula, si_ vis pacem para many 
American scholars and organizations are now busily engaged in in studying the | ; 
multi-faceted problems of the peace which will follow victory. This is a 
wholly praiseworthy endeavor, for it should bring home to the American | 7 
people the staggeringly complicated nature of peacemaking at the end of a 
~ world- wide war, and, incidentally, it should have the effect of silencing 
those who still believe that the evils of the ‘present are exclusively due 1 


‘The present volume | deen emanating from a special seminar at New 


York University, is undoubtedly a forerunner of n any such studies and -: 
ea reports: which will appear before the war has come to. its close. Uneven Bess 
Sy quality—a thing which is inevitable when a baker’s dozen of scholars con- _ 

to a single volume—the book is interesting and on 
y: points suggestive. - Unfortunately, it does | not seem to have been planned = 


organic way, with the: result that s some of the problem 


America, while others , such as political 
organization, are treated most inadequately or not at all 
_ This problem of international organization, . which i in the o opinion n of the 
_-present reviewer is the foundation upon 1 which the whole peace structure | ‘ re 
will stand or fall, is introduced by Professor Eagleton i in his essay on inter- 
| — interdependence, but the author does not | go beyond the in 


hat since we are interdependent, war ™ a — menace, and ‘the future 
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a fa sovereignty must be limited, how can 
. - this be done i in a way which will seem acceptable to the American people? — 
g can existing international machinery, created for war-time oll 
_be utilized in the post-war period t to serve the purposes of of reconstruction 2 
and future cooperation? How can security be placed on something broader — a 


___ than a purely national basis? These are the fundamental problems w wich a 
rf = Professor Hodges, who has contributed a rather curious chapter ‘entitled B 
4 “War as a Peace Dynamic,” does not help the reader i in this respect. His . 
argument, replete with generalizations that will make some of his profes- _ = 
4 sional confréres wince, seems to to be e that the s settlement of this war is likely to a 
reproduce the same peace conditions as those which followed 
Idemand 
a quick and: definitive peace | in order to resume e their profitable money-lend- 
ing to the defeated powers. (The | author seems to attach no importance » 
the huge losses which such investors sustained during the depression. 7s, 
_ Though he avoids a an n explicit statement of the case, he > infers that the only . ‘my 


ye 


of the terms by the United States. Our government t should monopolize a = | 
; military power in its own hands, disarm the continent including Britain, ri 
7 ae and warn all that “‘any outbreak of organized violence would be bombed out | 
of political significance.’ ” Though the author admits that such a solution 
_ ee s not likely to to be adopted, it is clear that it is his } preferred panacea. T his - 
is imperialism—and with a vengeance. This reviewer can think of 1 


counsel of more complete disaster. 

— of ‘Economics Politics in Reconstruction” and Dr. Schueller’s 
: — on ‘ “New Methods of Trade Policy,” are fi first-rate in in every respect. er 
tae They do not propose new solutions to old problems, but they do analyze —— 


The same comment can be made the section on Latin 
Professor Jordan, the editor of the volume, has supplied a good analysis - ; 
t the problem of hemisphere trade. He suggests that ‘it might be possible a 
modify the unconditional form of the most-favored-nation clause in such : . 
_ way as to create preferential duties on inter-American trade, and he believes terpre 
that this can be done without any destructive effect on world trade as a 4 = will se 
whole. Professor Erich Hula has contributed to this section | an exceedingly — = 


ties the realities which are blended into that concept a good 
basis for a judgment concerning its possible asa basis 


ean section has | 


the importance of small states by Professor Falnes, and 
chapter 0 on the European ‘Aufricht. The 


i 

ition ought 

P 
pe 

both 
iii 
— ‘time 


 latter’s conclusion t that importance of the is closely 
bound up with general European prosperity offers an approach which hes 


An ‘over-all attempt to chart general trends and project them into the 


ost-war period has been made by Professor Howard Becker in his “After __ 


Delug e. ” He has written a provocative analy sis of develop- 


I the relationship to economic life. One may disagree with 
ome of the conclusions | reached, but the brilliance « _— the interpretation is 


ix ith this volume as a starting point, this seminar, or some sail group, — 
should continue the task of exploration, touching the vital problems of 

_ post-war relief and rehabilitation, the political implementation of the — 
i United Nations concept, the future of dependent areas, the technique of 


=a population resettlement, etc. In short, the present volume, good a as it is, oan 


ee merely touches a few random problems which we are destined to omg i 
4 


pate, 


The Neuroses in n War. Edited by EMANUEL. New York a 
en. New York: : Paul 


=" 


both and civilian fronts the lessons learned from the first 
ar war have considerable practical value for us today. But for science the — 
Aen values of previous and current studies of neuroses and psychoses in war- 
time relate to matters of basic etiology and to methods of cure as well as to” 
# — the development of knowledge and techniques for prevention of these con- _ 
ae The British have already published accounts of the effects of mechanized — 
on troops and of the breakdown of civilians under conditions| of 


to be found i in technical these 


The volume edited by Emanuel Miller of 
__- various experts ‘in military psy chiatry. The opening chapter gives a a. 
_ but rather adequate | review of the scientific literature on war neuroses which © 
| came c out of the experience e of the last war. There follow — by Acris 
eu- 


— 

— 
— 
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— 
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— 
se roses. here are a large number of clinical case studies and much practical 
ile material on differential diagnosis, and excellent sections 
psychiatric service bee 
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_and there are appendixes on psychiatric pharmacology, 
classification systems, and even a brief description of the manner in which — 
psychiatric stations provided 1940 for the civilians under 
_ There is a good chapter. on the “war of nerves” and on devices 1 used i in 
the present war to bolster civilian morale « during aerial attacks. The timely aa 
comments on the psychological aspects of air-raid in 


England n may prove helpful to our own OCD programs. BOS grandes 


ine this book. Emanuel Miller’ s own _ chapter on 
_ theories of neuroses in wartime” limits itself to contrasting the instinctual . 
urges in conflict with the cunditioning of with all that this 


‘4 
4 vith Freudianism are other theo 
Rivers. 1 T he latter’ 's 's theory of the conflict 0 of the protopathic an the epi- 


a What the Miller volume lacks in systematic framework is more 5 than 

4 "made up in the Kardiner monograph. Drawing upon his war experience and 
his clinical practice since, , he has attempted to interpret the shock neuroses — 
of wartime ina systematic manner. re 
 Kardiner follows the general tenor of his other recent writings in which — 

_ he has departed rather sharply from the traditional Freudian thesis of the 
"instincts. Granting a place to the biological ‘impulses, Kardiner takes the 

a ‘gaaden that behavior must be understood in its social-cultural setting. He 
_ does not thereby avoid | the roblem | of ori inal nature but t restates. im ulse a 

pr g ’ 


=. 


environment. In particular he points o out the inadequacy of the Freudian 
theory « of the libido in the face of clinical evidence derived from wartime - 
- cases. In most of these it is the ego not the libido that is chiefly involved. 
‘The volume i is divided in | three major sections, the “‘clinical,” which wee 
pi a series of case studies classified as to the type e of symptomology; the — 
_ “theoretical,” which gives the author’s interpretative a analy SiS; and, third, . 
a the ‘ “practical” ’ which offers advice on clinical procedures. 
" Limitations of space permit only one broad comment on ‘the Kardiner 
volume. Social psychologists and sociologists, for the most part, are pleased 
to know that psychiatrists, and especially psychoanalysts, are coming to — 
——, the importance of the s social and cultural conditioning upon the | 
growing individual. Yet there remains for most of these medically trained 
i. + people an amazing lack of understanding of the importance of interaction 
_ in the whole developmental process. Most of them need a solid dose of BS 
oa Charles H. Cooley, George Herbert Mead, and John Dewey, who would 
provide them a te more satisfactory theoretical frame of reference. 
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‘Social Policy Nazi Germany. By Ww U LLEBAUD. New York: 
3 Macmillan, ‘1941. 1. Pp. viii+134. ‘$I. 1.25. 


is an exceedingly ‘useful little b book. By keeping strictly to his topic. 


‘= Guillebaud manages | ‘to get a a great deal of readable material into esa - 
. ‘compass. . The chapters deal with the historical background, labor pc 


‘surance, ‘population policy, a and housing. It is ‘refreshing to find recogni 
- tion given to the constructive work of the republican and pre-Hitler govern- 
"ments, in virtue of which the reader is the better able t to gauge the difference 
_ made by the imposition | of the leadership principle upon a supposedly free 
_ cooperative society that failed to cooperate. Salutary, too, is the reminder 
_ that the basic policies of the régime were conditioned by the world depres- 
sion rather than by the war economy of the years from 1935. The 1 impact of 


— generalizations; his attitude is ‘clearly expressed it in a remark at the end a 
his survey: ms ‘Modern Germany is a highly complex phenomenon, with 

a much that is good and bad in it, and nothing is achieved ¢ except distortion 


4 


and absence of reality by any attempt to reduce it to a simple picture of a _ 


vast population deluded ai and id oppressed | of brutal 


ILLIAM ORTON 


Un R. Deve. New York: Brace 
1942. Pp. viii +392. $3.50. 


Daily | News has generously permitted the 


which first appeared in its columns,” says the author at the outset. As a _ 
matter « of fact, much of the book reads like a collection of old newspaper - | 
articles s sent ‘home by a foreign | correspondent. If “nothing is older than 
yesterday’ newspaper,” how old ‘is a newspaper of of five or six years ago 4 
And how is it possible that an experienced newspaperman doesn’t seem to za 
‘eo: the difference between current news written on the urge of the mo- a 
ment, and a book that purports to be a “durable” analysis « of a country’ ‘- 
social, political, and economic structureg 
: . Of f course, I Mr. _ Deuel capitalizes on his reputation as a reporter, and does — 
$0 in a rather cheap fashion. What he gives is not a picture of “People Under | 
Hitler, ”’ but a long series of sensational stories of more or less ot 
e- 
~ validity, gathered at different times, and collected under sensational head- im 
lines. Headlines such as “Boom without Prosperity,” “Blessings Fall Only 
on 1 Nazis and Hypocrites,” Humor as a Marriage Ban,” 
eracy, “The Revolutionary My th,” “The w vithout ‘Any En 
“Private | Realm,” ‘ ‘Schizophrenia—and D Disaster,” etc. may b be exciting 
: a to a certain type of public. They indicate the propagandistic tenor of of 


a The purpose is obviously to indict the Nazis to make them — 


acc 
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ment of social insurance funds—provides instructive comment on the cur. 
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‘it. is one of the most accurate digests of this kind which he has ever encoun- 


: Ee tered. Here one can really see the way in which ideas are forged into weap- a 5) 


- very laudable shisntion but one that. does not contribute to our “ ‘under- 
| standing” of the underlying problems. If foreign correspondents like Mr. 
try to be just what they are supposed to be—namely, reporters 
ang -wouldn’ t ‘attempt to historian’ s role (for they lack 
ok 


versity of Wisconsin — 


first édition this was apparently wall 
7 nately, there is no indication of | what changes, if any, constitute ‘the j justi-— 
fication for calling the | present work a second edition. Disregarding such | 
technicalities, it can be said that this is’ a splendid presentation of the” 
ideological factors accounting for so many of the e amazing traits of con 
temporary Germany. The reader is advised to begin with the interpretative 
a summary by Kimball Young on pages 60-62 and then to read what = 
or ‘te must assume is Ladislas | Farago’ s survey, and which falls in three parts: 
ate (1) examination and critiques of past wars, (2) psychology in total war, and | 
= The bibliography, however, is one of the most valuable features. 
present reviewer is familiar with a a number of f the German | books which it 


ith a 
briefly abstracts or characterizes, and he can 1 say without qualification that 


ons. One omission, however, must be noted: item 46, Steinmetz, Soziologie r 
Zs des Krieges, does not mention th the fact that the author i is a Dutch anthro- ; 
_— -pologist w riting in German, nor is any account taken of the fact that his | 
_ book : appeared 1 in a first edition as | Philosophie des Krieges i in 1908. — 
—- But why does so important a study have to appear in so unsatisfactory 
a format? And are there Tf no translations of the key volumes in the bibli- 
ing intellectual Pearl 


TowarD > BECKER 


Introduction to “Social Psychology. . By “Mav rice H. 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. xv+823. 


sociology i is different from psychology, one chant be able to > distin- — 


 guish between textbooks in these two fields. A text in n social psy ‘chology 
which deals at length with such topics as diffusion, invention, social change, 
culture lag, revolution, social classes, institutions, does not make ce this any - 


__ whether one values the academic division of labor ot or r the benefits of scien- 3 * 


easier. -Krout’s presentation of this. ‘field will appeal or not: according: to 
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BOOK REVI EvIEWS 
- capably written volume contains not only these 
in addition to what is more commonly understood to be 
— social psychology, but also a considerable amount of such allied subjects as Pe : 
__ Opinions will also be divided on the question « 1 of lei best t manner of organ- 


ization | of theory and research material. A work which contains a unified was 
 Krout follows the procedure, common the psychological literature, o of 
ra citing a large number of research studies i in the text, letting the story emerge | 
a from them. The result is to present a more re scientific atmosphere, ‘though 
a creating greater difficulty f for the reader seeking unity in the knowledge. © 
Now and then the resumés of extensive trends in research, such a as the body © 
| of studies concerning the effect of experience of intelligence, lead not to a 
-) ie _ conclusion, but rather leave the reader aware of a controversy which shows 
no ‘tendency to come to an end. To the extent that such affairs are e presented — 
; in an introductory text, a student may gain skill in evaluating arguments, — a ae 
ee but will not easily find a core of relatively established knowledge. phates 
Ss a who prefer this type of text, however, will find this one rather well — 
. done, richer 1 in material, better written, and | more interesting than many 
oO} others in its class. The p point of view is more sociological than. anything else, 


f 
Korzy semantics. are e dragged i in Now and then a 
~ scholar i is given credit all out of proportion to his due. For example it is 
stated (p. 361) that not until H. Allport performed did 


4 
social psy ‘chologists a appreciate e the importance ‘of the question of wh ether a 
a _ individuals act differently in the presence of other individuals. Other exam- 


ples are the sentences, concurrence of social organization and 
os — was more recently established 1 in an excellent study 


lanes, and tanks.” This a an OV proper practice 
the noteworthy are the diagrams and illustrations, in- 
dexes, and ‘extensive bibliographies. The book deserves and will find 


: ‘“ Selfhood and Civilization: A Study of the Self-Other Process. By Wit LLIAM © 


= Hearp Kirpatrick. New York: T he Macmillan n Company, 1941. 


wo implied b both in the title and the subtitle, this s work i is concerned with | 


the idea that man is a “‘self-other” compound. ‘ ‘The aim is to. exhibit the 
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If-other nature of selfhood and to show how 


grow in order to develop ai and express their selfhood yet more fully. "Anyone . 
familiar with the w: writings s of George H. Mead will immediately feel at cone 
in reading this series of essays, which are pleasantly | written about what i fl 
‘made to seem a very simple theme. 
« Chapter VII dealing with the science of psy chology is limited to a - 
scattered principles as stated many years ago by such psychologists as — 


4 Thorndike, Watson, and Weiss. Likewise, the discussion of “How Learning © 


1 


1 


T ‘akes Place” (pp. 140-146) is oversimplified; every psychologist would be 


happy if the explanation were as simple as indicated. But after all, this book | 
is a series of semi-popular lectures; and in this connection Kilpatrick i  o- 


best in his analyses of the problems of freedom, secur- 
ity, treated at the end of t the book. 


+d “illages and Towns as Social Patterns. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: 


Chuckervertty Chatterjee ar and | Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. xvi+685. Rupees 15 


hen asked n me review this boo I was induced to do so 
by the title, which seemed to promise something of interest; but when I 
¥ glanced through it, I regretted my acceptance, for I have to review a work _ 


Sarkar describes his book very well j in 1 the frst paragraph of his. preface 
yaa when he s says: “In this study villages and towns have been used as pegs on : 
which to hang the topics relating to sociation. ....+ The fundamental theme — a 


is the social relations, reconstructions or peeing that | constitute prog- 
The book has more to por’ the of cities of vil- 
_lages or towns. It deals primarily with the socio-economics of rural life, 
in terms of its improvement b by various urban institutions, such as | those ose of | 
health, nutrition, etc., and with 2 a general social philosoph y of p | 
His recurring thesis is that there is no ‘differe ce between 
the village and the city in the patterns or of sociation, except 


square mile” p- x6), e notice that the distinctions 


qu quantity o magnitude than in the nature or of social processes” 


who le argument is ‘that progress life. will come | its ur- 

| banization. “Tn the last analysis it is the annihilation of the villages that 
is. the aim and objective of the rural reconstruction ideology. ” A more 
personal knowledge of rural life both in E urope and the United States might — 

him from falling i into such an error. 


tion in 


essential sé ilization has 
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contribution to its title. He presents concrete evidence 
which t to base an empirical analysis of his topic by inductive generalizations. 
“a Alth ough his references to methodology imply that he recognizes that soci- 
ology is concerned with the analysis of the behavior patterns c of groups, he © 
almost totally ignores them with regard to the village, except in his dis- 
_ cussion of “union boards” (whose structure and function he fails to describe, _ 


but which s seem to be an elective form of village government), he 


‘One might expect that in his chapter on “The Soul of the Village” (p. 330) 
he would make some analysis of the social structure peculiar to the village, 
but he is chiefly concerned with speculation as to the social ethics of the 
-vllge, as to whether they are better or worse than urban mores ee 


__ Interspersed are long sections on al all | sorts of f problems from feminism to 


‘the Russian Soviet regime and various Indian political ideologies. Truly, 
the villages have been made “pegs,” "on which to hang a Gacurave array of 


howeve 


ology i in Relation to Rural- Urban Studies” in a appendix. He draws 
sharp distinction between sociology, as the “analysis of sociations,” > and 7 
what is commonly called * ‘applied sociology.” He follows Wiese in 
a holding that ‘ “the | processes and forms or patterns of all types involved in the 
relations between human beings constitute its only subject matter.” Would | 


; _ that he had followed this principle i in giving us new insight into the sociology _ 


the village! Those who are interested in Indian social philosophy may 
material of value in the book, but as a to science itseems 

be in Comte’s metaphysical stage 

Cornell University 


The Scotch- Trish | in America. By Henry Jones Foro. New York: Peter 
ver 


7 This re reprint, , originally published in 1915, tells the causes of the great 
4 migration from Ulster and the experiences of the “‘Scots-Irish” i 
in America. T he influence of the Ulster Scottish settlements on American — ae 
institutions is traced, particularly in organizing and propagating the 
_ Presbyterian Church, i in spreading popular education, and in promoting _ 
movement for American national independence. Based on original 
i _ search on both sides of the Atlantic the work is competent. But it is really 
- unfortunate that the publisher has convinced no specialist to bring the 
‘treatment up to date by noting the contributions of H. J. Ford, D. — 
Dougall, W. Reid, R. Coolidge, ar and others, to this continuously explored 


tion in a book that title to the coming summer. 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL | REVI 
NOTES 
of Philosophy. Edited D. Runes. 


hical Library and Alliance Book Corporat on, 2. P 00. 


7 a to Eisler’s one- volame work. (In fairness we should disregard the three-volume venture. = 
_ Moreover, it does not compare favorably with the old Baldwin dictionary, which, although © 
now badly out of date, was once a reference volume of genuine distinction. As a sample, take 
_ the “article” on Max Weber by Marcus D. Mallet, which wholly i ignores the Wirtschaft 
Geil his most important treatise. This is the more laughable in view of the fact that 
_ Mallet need only have consulted t the a article on Weber in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences — 


_ There is much display of terms from Hindu, Chinese, Islamic, and other non-Western “a 
philosophy, and every so often there is a fashionable dash of symbolic logic. The result,ina = 
book: of only 343 pages, is that some pages look like a bs bare list of of words. 

"Historian and Scientist. By y EMINI. Cambridge: Harvard University 
“Sprightly” terms that mn usually be applied to Salvemini’s writ- 
a pom but the reader who has subjected himself to “charm” of this sort often finds himself at a 
loss to recall just what it was that charmed him. Leaving such matters aside, however, let us 
say that we have here the text of four lectures delivered at the University of Chicago in 1938, 
the substance of which is a tilt with Pareto—although Pareto’s name seldom eau ine a he 
The Philosophy = 
University Press, 1941. . Pp. $3. 25. 


A few unwary sociologists are announcing as 


apparently thinking that it is the same as Mach’s phenomenalism, or that because it deals with iD 


- book, the only adequate summary of Husserl’s phenomenology in English, for it clearly 
shows that we have here a rarified Platonism that offers little to the workaday social scientist. 

To quote the concluding sentence: “Husserl’s doctrines of the intuition of essences and values, 

7 of pure spiritual experiences, and, by implication, of immediate, direct experienceability of 

« - Divine, have given man new grounds for his perennial faith i in his capacity tc to construct — 


The Eighteenth Century Background. By BasiL Witter. New Y York: Columbi 


Pp 
University F Press, 1941. Pp Vili 312. $3.25. « 
Philosophers sometimes because professors of English philosophical 
ian e _ territory. True, it would be desirable to impress these interlopers with the fact that there are 
some things written in English with which they are not competent to deal. This much said, Bi" 
however, one must also say that the author of the book under review is competent, not be. 
cause he is lecturer in the faculty of English at Cambridge, but because he has had, orhas Nomic le 
etge - acquired, excellent philosophical training. His book is a worthy successor to his The Seventeenth — do not 1 
Century Background, but it is probably more important for most social scientists becayse the _ World is 
a ideas with which it deals have more contemporary relevance. Courses in the history of philoso- -“e 
po theory, sociological theory, and the should use this bo this book aso outside e reading = you 
or Shaftsbury, Hume, and Godwin i mu 


Hippocratic Medicine. By Jew York: Columbia Uni of servic 


: 
a versity P Press, I 941. Pp. xv +149. 
3 - Physicians still take the Sieeeninas Oath, which means just about as much, or as little, Li 
as the repetition of the Apostle’s Creed by ‘ ‘enlightened” church-goers. Heidel has apparently 
written his volume for the physician, but it is likely to be of greater significance for the scholar. 


s ‘phenomena” it must be eminently “factual.” Such persons should at once inspect Welch’s _ 
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‘The Story of Utopias. By Lewis Mumrorp. wars 
reprint of Mumford’s sprightly volume. It is how some age. 


“The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship. By FRANKLIN Le ‘AN Baumer. New Haven: 
ale University Pp. x +259. $2. go. 
title of this book correctly  characterines i 


ized political scientist is a summary. 


= 
Makes Porter SARGENT. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1940. Pp. : 


‘The first book consists of the introductions to the twenty- -four editions the Handbook of 
— Schools which Mr. Sargent has been publishing since 1915. These little essays have been é. iH 
= under the general headings: “Our Formal Education”; “The Child’s Inheritance’’; 
“What Shapes Lives”; “The Problem of Man;’? “What Influences our Behavior”’; 
That Change Us”; “Sources of Ideas, Feelings”; ‘““Educational Control”; and “What Is the 
Result.” It is impossible to record here the wealth of incisive comment on the wide- ranging 
i materials the author has digested and applied to education. Any teacher who can read this a ‘+> 
little book without acquiring a more critical and creative philosophy of is 
The Migrants: Migration to the Pacific Northwest. By a al. 
WwW ashington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1941 (Reprinted from Land 


Policy Revi » 1939-40 Unpa d, but ab \bout 70. No 


re -to-Pacific states migration during the 1930’s. A wealth of factual material, with six spot — Ls 


maps and five graphs, presents the problem very aN and concisely. — is a concluding = 
na U iv ersity Community. By 
‘Benz. New York: Bureau of Publica ions, Teachers’ chere’ College, Columbia 


t P 2 60. 


his book i isa niiieiiian of a most miscellaneous job of helping. I foto it proves a ui 
hs but is corroborative of many things we may take for granted: e.g., family living on any eco- 4 , sea 
nomic level, adequate or inadequate, has its strains; children whose mothers work from choice By: 
5 do not necessarily suffer from any peculiar problems; parenthood i ina highly self-conscious ¥ 
a world i is at best full of baflement to which children respond i in many symbolic ways; and last, © ae 
if you set up a service to give help on all of these varieties of problems some people wi// come. 
But you cannot know what use they will make of the advice they seemingly cometotake,and ~ 
= much concealment of motive, even for themselves, there is in their asking. It is sig-— s ; 
‘nificant that the service finally had to be abandoned, that it could not pay for itself. This kind * 
Of service is available to “the poor” as clients of social agencies, subsidized by community — 
giving; here, however, professional clientele was unable to carry the cost of such servic a 
_ Perhaps this is the important factor to be considered, in light of the fact that the largest — 
number of applicants had an adequate income. Is such service really not valued in money = 


terms comparable with dentist and doctor and nursing fees” wae carry full cost? 
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By M. Cary and T. J. Haarnorr. 
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Group Health Plan. By Martin W. Brown. 


*- These practical pamphlets v were prepared i in the fall of 1941 1941 lisa a Joint Committee of i +h 


Twentieth Century Fund, Medical Administration Service, Inc., and the Good Will Fund. 


<a They may be obtained from the latter, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. at twenty- -five cents ea 


nian 


a In the five plans analyzed by Dr. Goldman, there was a wide rangs of costs, e.g., P lans A 
and B provided about the same services but cost $30.00 and $11.30 respectively per eligible a! 
| 5 person. Plan A covered 5,000 persons and B, 11,000. Plan E gave thi the most complete s service E ;.@ ; 

ad at a little over $20.00, but there were 51,000 in the plan. A tae it ee 


ana These books are — for anyone who is interested in the technical as aspects ial 


University F Press, Pp. v+522. $5. 00. 
Th his impértant volume ¢ presents the fullest account of t the | preparations and activities of 


twelve letters Dr. Walter “chief of th administrative staff of th the German 

_ and the Wilhelmstrasse documents, will be indispensable reading for all who are concerned with — 

the future peace settlement and are willing to learn from the past. For the sociologist, the - 
to the role play ed by Max Weber will be 


‘Teachers the Blind: ‘Their Status and Salaries. By BerToup New 
ie York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941. Pp. 44. $1 a 


_ A factual descriptive (questionnaire) study. There are 980 teachers in the 55 residential — 
. schools for the blind; 845 full time, 135 part time. The study covers 80 percent and 37 percent ; 


respectiv Their salaries are about $1230 for elementary and for school teachers. 


72 Million Black By Ricnarp W ‘RIGHT and EpwIn Rosskam. New York: 


Wright's book is another fine ex: example of the propaganda peer of a well-written 
script combined with good photographs adroitly chosen. Twelve Million Black Voices isa folk 


. history of the American Negro, illustrated with nearly 150 large photographs which were 


_ selected and arranged by Edwin Rosskam. The pictures are taken for the most part from the . 


files of the Farm Security Administration, and they are an excellent match for W right’ sre- -_ 


strained but convicing text. This book equals the standards of aesthetic persuasiveness of — 


_ Bourke-V Ww hite and Caldwell’s You Have wes Their Faces and ‘Steinbeck’ s Forgotten Village. aq yr 


¢ Mechanical | Misfit. G. H. New York, The Macmillan 


port to be the voice of 
The says ‘ie book “does purport to wert be the voice of ‘science’,”’ and certainly it 


is not to be recommended to the student. Fact is no object; a paragraph on the Andaman 
Islands contains nine statements of which eight are wrong. 
vag The first half of the book is a breezy resume of human evolution, with rather too much - 
3 comparison of organisms to machines. The second half belabors the thesis, borrowed in this — at 
case from Hooton, that humanity is breaking down biologically because civilization i is inter- ie 


ia with natural selection. No doubts intrude as to the Canity of this issue, or the operation. 
Mis 
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Prepayment Plans for Medical Care. By Franz Goipman. Pp. 60; Organization and of 
Administration of Group Medical Practice. By Dean A. and Katuarine G. CLark. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
in Social Psychology, 1 1930-1940. By Leonarp S. ,Jr., and 


Gatiacuer. Beacon, New York: Beacon House, Inc., » 1941. Pp. 58. $1. 
bie is Sociometry Monograph No. 1. It i is a of what 
(as occurred i in this field during the last decade. The material is organized under the headings fe 


‘In Quest of Morals: Scandinavian Prize Essay, By Henry Lanz. Stanford Uni- 

“a versity, | California: Stanford University Press. 1941. Pp. xiii +226. $3. 50. 


= his book very skillfully j jumps over the double. abyss. of ‘most contemporary philosophy: _ 
the syntactical emptiness of scientism; the slushy and boring justification of religion. Not blink. i) 
ss ing the facts of relativity, Lanz tries to find invariants within relativism: his quest for ethical . : 

objectivity proceeds on relativity’s own ground. Whether he accomplishes this or not, he has 


bs "written a sprightly book about ethics without traffic i in edifying abstraction 


>= Migratory orkers of South Texas. By C. We Ww 
C.: W.P.A., Division of Research, 1941. Pp. 67. No price given. 


A factual study with beautiful graphs, maps, tables, and 

index dealing with 300 (one-third of the total) Mexican workers in the spinach and onion fields" : 
of Crystal City, Texas. It shows that these people get work in other lines during n most of the = 
year, but that the dollar-a-day v wages (average cash family income $561; average family s. a 

persons) will not support a decent standard of living. Texas is a big, rich, and glorious | state 7 en re a 

_ but it has a lot of grim disgraceful conditions within it that considerably dim its glory. ‘ a he a +9 an fet 


Eyes of Texas” should be upon this report and also The Pecan Shellers of San Antonio. a 


1940 survey of facts men and 53 women aged 10-28 in townships of 


- Monroe County and 56 men and 43 women in three townships and one community in Orange © 
County, southern Indiana. The facts are given and illustrated by pictographs with — 
and a very satisfactory set of suggestions for group discussions. The survey materials are are Proc- 


essed. — any! rural in its own problems intelligently. Nice job. 


"Southern Regional Materials i in Social Science. By H.C. Nashville, Tenn.: 


Geor e Peabody College for Teachers, 1941. Field stud No. 8. Pp. 34.1 ore ay 
g ly g 


= is growing faster than any one can write it down, but Brearley - <a a Jae 
start. The emphasis is on social science for and have 
nds. It ‘should be a ver usef cl ssroom 


Health. Foreword by E. 
1941. Pp. 221 | 
‘These twelve articles by authorities in the feld were prepared under ‘the auspices of the 
4 Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the: American Public Health Association. Afeer a 


control; ; housing s survey and inspection; codes, health service in housing projects; light- 
_ ing and noise; ventilation; low-cost construction; recreation; home planning; social effects : 
good housing; accidents and illness. eat A states “The Basic Principles of Healthful — > 
“F amily Life a as the Basis for Home Plan- 


m, iological Research Association in the summer of 1941, thisis about as 
— 
— 
a 
his 
al two will probably be of greatest interest to sociologists. A technical version of the 
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Work College Students. By KENNETH Washington, D. C.:A 


ican Council on Education, 1941. Pp. vii +32. $0.25. alll 


Gives a brief history of the American Friends’ Service Committee’s organization on of work 

__ camps for college students, analyzes five of them, and concludes that they are a new technique _ 
a _ for the study of social conditions. They also rovide field education for esas of geology, * 
P ology, 


Poology, botany, etc. T also furnish nice vacations. 


“Politics: An Analysis ‘J Literature. By | A. 
- Introduction by Guy M. GILLerre. Washington, D.C.: American Council of 


Compiled from records of Senate Committee on Expenditures, this pamphlet 
tells the dirty story of dirty work at the crossroads of American politics as it operated in the _ 
1940 presidential campaign. The pro-Willkie exceeded the pro-Roosevelt propaganda (8 to 1 a 
_ according to the Committee; 5 to 1 according to Bone). Much more of it came from non-party — 
from party groups. Most of the “smear’ came from non-party sources, but some 


sides was super-dirty, and the anonymous leaflets were super-super. 

= This is good grist for the student of social control, propaganda, peblie opinion, pressure 
groups, etc. Remedies are suggested which would occur to any man of average common sense. 

basic vs. “‘thobbic’”’ modes of of thinking about social phenomena—is no not 


aan Patterns of Workers’ Education: The Story of the Bryn Mawr Summer School. By 


= Frorence Hemuey Scunerper. Introduction by Hitpa W. W ashington, 
-D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 158. 50, cloth; 
A study, with good index and bibliography. It deals primarily with women 
_ workers’ education but it is not clear what “patterns” — other than * ‘within trade r* 
Pla and Social Growth of the American | People. 2 vols. Vol. A, 1492-1865. By * 
Homer Carey Hocketr; Vol. II, 7865-7940. By MEIER SCHLESINGER. | 
nin Sy  -grd edition of Political and Social Growth of the United States. New Y ork: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Vol. I, pp. xxi +861; Vol. II, pp. xxi +783. $7. 50. 
s,s: This is the third e ition of this well-known text. It now carries through the presi ancie 
election of 1940. Like most American attempts to combine political and social history, there 
7 is no evidence of explicit principles of selection—in part because the meaning assigned to the _ 
word “‘social’”’ varies all the way from the activities of the Four Hundred at Newport to an 
“ethical label antithetical to “‘egoistic.”” An American history textbook which the sociologist 
_ can freely recommend for supplementary reading is still far to seek. Among other things, his- 


» torians will have to aeeees their belief that they can acquire knowledge of sociology by i in- 


The Folklore of Ne w Compiled and edi 


An attractive collection of romanes, corridos, ‘cuentos, proverbios, 


EESING. New York: The John - 
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